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Co:mmittee  ox  Eivers  axd  Hakboks. 

House  of  Eepresextatives, 

lluirschi}/.  Mat/  ,9,  101 S. 
The  committee  this  day  met.  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chair jiAx.  The  committee  has  been  caUed  tooether  to  con- 
sider H.  R.  9927.  a  l)ill  to  provide  for  the  constrnction  of  a  waterwav 
from  the  Ohio  Kiver  to  Lake  Erie,  introduced  bv  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Pennsylvania,  reading  as  follows: 

[H.-  R.  9927,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session.] 
A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  eoustruction  of  a  waterway  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie. 

Be  it  enacted  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reijresciilat i rc.<i  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  in,  Conyress  asfiemhicd.  That  the  Seoretarv  of  War.  in  order  to  nro- 
vide  a  contiiuioas  navigable  interior  waterway  between  the  Missis.sipni  and 
Ohio  lavers  and  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  movement  of  munitions  of  war  and 
8mall  warships,  as  well  as  of  general  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  herebv 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  with  the  coustrtiction,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  a  waterway  from  tlie  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  teaver  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mahoning  River  in 
the  State  ot  Ohio,  to  a  poiut  in  Trumbull  County,  at  Niles,  Ohio,  ' with  only 
such  departures  from  the  channels  of  said  riVers  as  iiiav  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  unnavigable  curves :  thence  following  generally  the'vallev  of  Mosquito 
Creek  to  a  point  in  Trumbull  County  approximately  two  and  five-tenths  miles 
.southwest  of  the  village  of  Cortland,  Ohio,  which  point  is  the  southerly  limit 
of  the  summit  level  of  the  proposed  waterway ;  thence  in  a  course  almost  due 
north  across  said  summit  level  to  a  point  about  two  miles  east  of  Rock  Creek 
Ohio,  which  point  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  said  summit  level-  thence  bv 
the  valleys  of  the  Grand  River  and  Indian  Creek  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  mouth 
■  ot  Indian  Creek,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  together  with  all  such 
branch  canals,  locks,  dams,  tunnels,  aqueducts,  feeders  to  supply  water  froiii' 
any  ake.s.  rivers,  streams,  or  water  courses,  docks,  harbors,  reservoirs  for  the 
supply  ot  water  for  the  Avaterway  or  its  feeders,  or  for  the  regulation  of  stream 
tlow.  l)asins.  piers,  quays,  liridges.  viaducts,  sidings,  offices,  "lock  houses  tele- 
grai)h  and  telephone  lines,  power  iilants.  and  all  other  structures,  appliances 
or  devices  ot  any  and  all  kinds  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  f.ir 
the  proper  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  said  waterwav  and  the 
utilization  of  the  surplus  water  that  may  result  from  the  construction  and 
operation  tliereot. 

Whenever  the  words  "  waterway  and  ai.purteiuaices  -  are  hereafter  used  in 
dris  act,  they  shall,  unless  otherwise  explained  by  the  context,  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  and  include  the  waterway  and  all  the  works  described  in  this  section 

The  said  waterway  shall  have  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twelve  feet  over 
miter  sills,  with  looks  having  a  width  of  at  least  flftv-six  feet  and  a  leno+h 
of  at  least  tour  hundred  feet.  The  bottom  width  of  the  \Aaterwav  sh-ill  ?",t 
be  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  its  surface  width  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet. 

Skc.  2.  T^hat  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  emp^,^^■ered  and 
directed  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  all  things  necessary  or  proper  for  th-  con- 
struction, completion,  and  installation  of  the  said  waterwav  and  amuirte- 
nances,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  said  authority  the  Secretary  of  War  mav 
enter  into  all  such  contracts  and  agreements,  acquire  all  such  materials  lands 
waters,  property,  and  rights  of  any  and  all  kinds  as  mav  be  necessary  "for  the 
completion  of  the  works  herein  authorized  '         '^^'-^  "^.^  J-oi  rne 
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If  the  necessary  materials,  lands,  waters,  property,  or  rights  can  not  be 
acquired  on  reasonable  terms,  then  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  cause  prn- 
ceedings  to  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district  where  the  said  property  or 
rights  are  located  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  by  condemnation  in  perpetuity 
any  materials,  lands,  waters,  rights,  rights  of  way.  highways,  bridges,  buildings, 
structures,  or  other  property  or  rights  of  property,  whether  devoted  to  a  pul)lic 
or  private  use  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  said  waterway 
and  appurtenances;  the  practice,  pleadings,  forms,  iuid  modes  of  procedure 
in  causes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  couform  as  near  as 
may  be  to  those  existing  at  the  time  in  like  causes  in  the  courts  of  record 
in  the  State  where  the  proceedings  may  be  instituted  and  there  used  for 
the  condemnation  of  property  for  railroad  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  also  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  such  ma- 
terials, lands,  watei-s,  property,  or  rights  of  property  of  any  and  all  kinds  as  he 
is  authorized  to  acquire  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  receive  releases 
of  damages  that  may  accrue  in  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  the  works  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  works  herein  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  shall  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  said  waterway  and  appurtenances,  and  the  said  waterway  shall 
be  open  to  the  use  and  navigation  of  all  suitable  and  proper  vessejs  or  otner 
water  craft  upon  fair  and  equal  terms,  conditions,  rates,  tolls,  and  charges ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  demand  and  to  recover 
from  all  persons  and  things  of  whatsoever  description  transported  upon  or 
using  the  said  waterway  and  appurtenances  just  and  reasonable  charges,  rates, 
and  tolls  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Connnissiou.  All  such  charges,  rates,  and  tolls  shall  be  equal  to  all 
persons,  vessels,  and  goods  under  certain  classifications  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  Tliat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prescribe  such 
rides  and  regulations  for  the  use,  administration,  and  navigation  of  the  said 
waterway  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  necessity  may  require.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  placed  in  conspicuous  and  appropriate  jilaces  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public,  and  every  person  and  every  coriioration  which  shall 
violate  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  whose  terri- 
torial jm-isdiction  such  offense  may  have  been  committed,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  .$.^)00,  or  by  imprisonment,  in  the  case  of  a  natural  iier.son, 
not  exceeding  six  months  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations may  include  additional  rules  approved  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  for  the 
security  of  navigation,  so  that  all  parties  owning,  occupying,  or  operating 
bridges  over  said  waterway  should  be  required  to  maintain  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  such  lights  on  their  bridges 
as  may  be  required  for  such  security  of  navigation. 

Sec.  5.  That  l)ridges  and  other  like  structures  for  the  crossing  of  said  water- 
way shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  appertaining  to 
In'idges  over  navigalde  streams,  and  whenever  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  ap- 
prove plans  for  a  bridge  or  like  structure  for  the  public  accommodation  in  the 
crf>ssing  of  said  waterway,  he  may  in  his  discretion  and  subject  to  such  terras 
and  conditions  as  in  his  judgment  are  equitable,  expedient,  and  just  to  the  pub- 
lic grant  to  tlie  person  or  corporation  owning  such  bridge  a  right  of  way  across 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  either  side  of  and  adjacent  to  said 
waterway,  and  also  the  privilege  of  occupying  so  much  of  said  lands  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  piers,  abutments,  and  other  portions  of  such  bridge  or 
structure  and  approaches. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  .$65,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  com- 
pleting, and  installing  the  waterway  and  appurtenances  herein  authorized. 

As  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  author  of  the  bill,  I  will  ask  him,  or  some- 
one he  may  designate,  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  gentlemen 
present  will  be  heard.  Perhaps  Mr.  Campbell  would  -^^ish  to  make  a 
few  introductory  remarks.  ,,  ,  :  .:  . 
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STATEMENT  OF  HOU.  GUY  E.  CAMPBELL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Ca^ipbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  the  congestion  that  prevails  throughout  the 
Ohio  Val]e3^  which  is  affected  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Ship  Canal  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  is  well  known  throughout  the  country.  As  the 
Director  General  of  Eailroads  recently  took  over  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  has  shown  friendliness  to  the  encouragement  of  canal  construc- 
tion, we  deem  it  an  opportune  time  to  press  this  measure,  and  I  would 
like  to  present  to  you  a  man  who  has  studied  all  phases  of  the  canal 
question  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  it  and  quite  capable 
of  enlightening  the  committee  by  giving  you  information  which  will 
enable  you  to  act  intelligently  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  bill.  I 
will  therefore  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  W.  H.  Steven- 
son, president  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Oliio  Eiver  Canal  Board,  and  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  V/ILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON,  PRESIEENT  OF  THE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  OHIO  RIVER  CANAL  BOARD  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE. 

Mr.  Stevensox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as 
a  preliminary  statement  I  would  like  to  read  the  names  of  the  organi- 
zations represented  here  for  the  information  of  the  committee : 

The  Pittsburgh  City  CoiinciL  represented  by  President  .T.  S.  Herron ;  Mr. 
P.  J.  McArdle.  W.  T.  English,  W.  H.  Robertson,  and  .John  H.  Dailey. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  represented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Shaw 
and  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Allied  P.oards  of  Trade  of  Allegheny  County,  represented  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Lewin, 
president. 

County  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  County,  represented  by  Mr.  Gilbert  F. 
Myer. 

_  Iron  City  Central  Trades  Council,  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller  and  Mr. 
.James  Xorton. 

The  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club,  represented  by  Mr.  .J.  Ralph  Park. 
The  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County.    They  have  acted  on  this  bill  and  in- 
dorsed it. 

The  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board  is  represented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Kane. 

The  Pittsburgh  Harbor  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots'  Association  has 
favorably  passed  upon  this  bill,  but  their  representative  was  unable 
to  come  to-day. 

The  Builders'  Exchange  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Oakland  Board  of  Trade. 

The  I.awrenceville  Board  of  Trade. 

The  North  Side  Federation  of  Boards  of  Trade. 

The  East  Side  Business  Men's  Association  of  East  North  Side. 

Beaver  County  Manufacturers'  Association,  represented  by  ilr.  V.  N.  Beegle. 

The  Beaver  Falls  Chaniiier  of  Commerce. 

Beaver  County  Commissioners,  .Judge  .1.  Sharpe  Wilson. 

Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  represented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Adam.s. 

The  Wheeling  Connuercial  Association. 

Tlie  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 

The  West  Yirg-inia  Manufacturers,  represented  by  Mr.  William  U.  Follans- 
bee,  who  is  also  a  meml>er  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal  Board. 
The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 

The  Pittsbui-jdi  Coal  Operators,  represented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Jones. 
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The  Lake  Erie  aud  Ohio  River  Canal  Board  (if  Peuusylvunia.  represented 
.    by  W.  H.  Stevenson.  .Tohn  E.  Sliaw.  W.  U.  Follansbee.  and  F.  N.  Beegle. 

.  Mr.  B.  S.  Patterson.  Secretary  of  tlie  Laice  Erie  &  oiiio  Kiver  Oanal  Asso- 
ciation. 

Col.  H.  W.  Sticlvle,  I'nited  States  Engineer  officer  at  Pittsliurgh. 

These  oigunizatioiis  have  a  total  niembership  of  about  20,000  busi- 
ness men  and  150,000  Avorkingnien. 

The  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
that  a  letter  ^^■as  written  to  President  Wilson  from  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Ohio  River  Canal  Association,  dated  December  11.  1917,  Avhich 
Avas  by  him  promptly  referred  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
v\hich  in  turn  forwarded  it  to  the  council's  comniittee  on  inland 
water  transjjortation.  On  December  L")  the  secretary  of  that  com- 
mittee wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal 
As.sociation  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  yonr  iir(!i(osais  I  desire  to  say  tliat  the  claims  of  tlie 
Lake  Erie  &  (Jliio  Itiver  ('an;il  Association  are  well  known  to  this  committee 
as  well  as  to  the  Office  of  the  (!hief  of  pjngineers,  T'nited  States  Army,  and 
that  there  is  no  possiliility  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  this 
canal  until  Congress  Inis  aflirmatively  adopted  the  pro.iect.  Your  efforts 
should,  therefore,  be  directed  to  secure  from  Congress  such  legislation  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  in  ordei-  that  the  construction  of  your  canal  may  be  begun 
and  pressed  vigorously  to  a  conclusion. 

This  subject  is  as  old  as  the  hills;  it  is  as  old  as  anything  we  know 
about  the  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania,  because  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Lp.ke  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal, 
and  as  he  planned  a  route  for  it  substantially  the  same  as  that  now 
selected  the  i)roject  may  well  be  denominated  the  Washington  w^ater- 
way.  His  objects  were  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  Nation  in  times 
of  war  and  to  expedite  its  comsnerce  and  trade  in  times  of  peace. 
These  also  are  the  objects  sought  by  those  who  are  advocating  the 
immediate  construction  of  this  waterway  at  the  present  time. 

Full  details  as  to  the  history,  route,  dimensions,  feasibility,  neces- 
sity, cost  in  normal  times,  probable  traffic,  and  type  and  speed  of 
boats  of  this  proposed  canal,  together  with  a  map,  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Lake  Erie  ancl  Ohio  River  Canal  Board  of  Penn- 
sylvania, composed  of  prominent  business  men  and  financiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  presented  to  Gov.  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania,  in  June.  1917,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  submitted. 

The  canal  will  extend  from  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Beaver,  about  28  miles  froin  Pittsburgh,  thence  by  way  of  the  Beaver 
and  Mahoning  Rivers,  the  valley  of  Mosquito  Creek,-  the  summit 
level  about  27  miles  long,  and  the  valleys  of  Grand  River  and  In- 
dian Creek,  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream  on  Lake  Erie  about 
6  miles  west  of  Ashtabula.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  will  be 
101.5  miles.  For  one-half  of  this  distance  the  courses  of  the  Beaver 
and  Mahoning  Rivers  will  be  followed,  with  only  a  few  slight  de- 
partures to  straighten  out  difficult  curves.  There  will  not  be  more 
than  2f5  locks,  with  lifts  not  exceeding  30  feet.  The  total  elevation 
to  be  o-sercome  is  but  327  feet,  or  only  1  foot  more  than  that  on  the 
Welland  canal,  whose, locks  have  a  lift  of  42.5  feet.  The  canal  will 
have  a  minimum  Ijottom  width  of  140  feet,  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and 
locks  56  bv  400  feet. 
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On  this  map  we  show  you  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  [indicat- 
ing]. It  gives  vou  a  general  idea  of  the  continuity  of  water  trans- 
portation throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  vou  trace  the  entire  length  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Stfa'enson.  Of  course,  you  know  here  is  Pittsburgh,  located  at 
this  point  [indicating].  We  propose  to  use  the  Beavei'  and  Mahon- 
ing Eivers,  up  to  the  canalized  Ohio,  the  valley  of  Mosquito,  the  sum- 
mit  kn  el  aliout  27  miles  long,  and  the  valleys  of  Grand  Kiver  and 
Indian  Creek  to  the  mouth  of'  Indian  Creek  on  Lake  Erie,  about  6 
miles  west  of  Ashtabula.  It  is  about  50  miles  from  this  point  to  this 
point  [indicating],  and  the  total  length  of  the  canal  will  be  101.6 
■jniles.  We  have  another  map  which  will  show  you  more  clearly  in 
detail.  This  map  was  designed  to  show  the  connection  of  the  water- 
way with  the  other  waterways,  not  only  west  but  also  by  way  of  the 
New  York  canal  and  down  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canals,  and  also  down  Chesapeake  Bay,  clear  down  to  the 
Dismal  Swamp  canals,  and  the  inland  waterways  and  canals  of  the 
United  States. 

The  x^roposed  canal  will  be  eniphatically  a  national  Avaterway,  and 
more  than  that,  it  will  also  be  an  international  one,  for  it  will  con- 
nect the  whole  Mississippi  A^'alley  with  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  form  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of 
deep  Avaterways  reaching  to  32  States  and  Canada,  embracing  the 
Mississippi.  Missouri,  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Canadian  canals  and  rivers  connecting  with 
them,  the  New  York  I>arge  Canal,  the  Hudson  River,  New  York  Har- 
bor, Long  Island  Sound,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Canals,  the  Delaware 
River,  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  and  their  connecting- 
canal,  the  Dismal  Swamj)  or  Drmnmond  Lake,  and  the  other  infra- 
costal canals  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  It  will  assist  in  afford- 
ing a  safe  interior  waterway  for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  consider- 
able size,  free  from  the  dangers  of  enemy  attack  or  oceaii  storms, 
from  New  York  Harbor  and  its  connecting  waterways  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Through  it 
small  Avarships  and  munitions  of  war  can  be  safely  and  expeditiously 
moved  from  the  IMississippi  and  Ohio  River  Valleys  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  NeAv  York  Harbor. 

This  proposed  canal  will  furnish  a  great,  regular,  and  cheap 
means  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens 
and  the  ii-on  and  steel  manufactures  of  western  Pennsylvania,  south- 
ern Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes.see  to  the  Northwest, 
NeAv  York,  and  New  England  and  for  the  iron  ore  of  Minnesota  to 
the  Ohio  Valley  furnaces.  It  will  furnish  similar  transportation  for 
the  food  products  of  the  Northwest  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys  as  well  as  for  such  products  of  these  A^alleys  to  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  New  York,  and  New  England.  A  great  traffic  could 
also  be  moved  by  rail  between  Philadelpliia,  Baltimore,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  thence  by  water  to  and  from  the  great  Central  West, 
'Northwest,  and  SouthAA'est. 
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Here  is  a  point  I  Avish  to  emphasize — that  is,  that  this  canal  AToukl 
have  prevented  a  coal  fajnine.  Had  this  canal  been  in  existence  and 
the  Ohio  River  been  fully  improved  to  below  Louisville  there  Avould 
have  been  no  coal  famine  in  the  Northwest  or  in  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valleys,  or  in  New  York  and  New  England  during  the  past 
winter ;  nor  would  418  ocean-going  ships  carrying  much-needed  mili- 
tary supplies  have  been  delayed  in  sailing  to  England,  France,  and 
Italy  for  lack  of  fuel,  while  many  others  would  not  have  been  held 
back  for  lack  of  cargoes.  Also  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  iron 
ore  and  coke  at  the  Ohio  A-^alley  furnaces. 

In  the  year  1916  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  transported  from 
the  iron-ore  mines  to  the  lower  lake  ports  15,000,000  more  tons  of 
ore  than  the  record  of  49,000.000  tons  made  in  1913.  They  should 
have  taken  back  3.000,000  tons  more  of  coal  than  the  record  amount 
of  1913.  Instead  they  carried  back  3,000,000  tons  less  than  that 
record  amount.  Thus  was  created  the  shortage  of  6,000,000  tons  of 
coal  in  the  Northwest,  to  make  up  which  50  per  cent  of  the  freight 
cars  on  some  47  railroads  were  used  for  a  considerable  time.  Subse- 
qiiently  also  they  were  used  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  iron  ore  at  the 
furnaces.  The  employment  of  these  cars  in  this  way  upset  the  entire 
transportation  business  of  the  country.  It  caused  a  shortage  of 
many  raw  and  manufactured  materials  and  of  food,  with  a  conse- 
quent great  rise  in  prices.  The  scarcity  of  coal  caused  much  suffer- 
ing and  largely  enhanced  prices.  Its  scarcitj'  and  that  of  iron  ore 
greatly  hindered  and  delayed  manufacturing,  especially  of  war  ma- 
terials. 

Now,  there  was  plenty  of  coal  at  the  mines,  but  the  railroads  were 
unalde  to  transport  it  to  the  lake  ports  and  the  Northwest.  Also 
there  were  9,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  at  the  lower  lake  x^orts  at  the 
close  of  the  lake  season,  but  the  railroads  could  not  bring  it  to  the 
idle  furnaces. 

In  January  24  of  the  57  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Avere 
idle  for  lack  of  coal,  iron  ore,  or  coke.  At  the  same  time  there  Avas 
an  abundance  of  coke  as  well  as  of  iron  ore  and  coal  aAvaiting  trans- 
portation. 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Eiver  Canal  Avith  single  locks  Avould  be 
capable  of  transporting  38,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  Avith  double 
locks  76,000,000  tons,  at  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  cost  on  the 
railroads  and  much  more  regularly  and  expeditiously.  With  it  in 
operation  during  the  last  tAvo  years  all  the  coal  required  in  the 
NortliAvest  and  New  England  would  have  been  transported  in  time, 
jis  Avoidd  also  all  the  iron  ore  needed  by  the  furnaces.  The  railroads 
Avould  have  been  free  to  transport  other  needed  manufactured  ma- 
terials and  food  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  There  Avould  have 
been  no  such  shortages  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  articles  as  those  from 
Avhich  the  country  suffered  so  severeh'  during  the  past  tAvo  years, 
and  prices  would  haA^e  been  very  much  less. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  country,  through  lack  of  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities,  has  during  the  past  tAvo  vears  lost  by  increased 
prices  and  decreased  output  from  $10,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000. 
In  ClcA'eland  alone  it  was  reported  that  100,000  Avorking  people  wei'e 
out  of  emploAment  for  lack  of  coal.  Their  first  relief  came  from 
three  vessel  loads  of  coal  brought  from  other  lake  ports,  an  incident 
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^vhich  serves  to  show  most  clearly  how  useful  this  canal  would  be 
to  that  community  and  many  others  like  it  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Cincinnati's  coal  famine  was  only  relieved  by  openino-  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  also  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  and  thus  floating- 
down  many  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  in  barges  over  the  unimproved 
portions  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  taking  of  the  water,  however,  from 
the  Great  Kanawha  dams  resulted  in  the  shutting  down  for  a  time 
of  the  coal  mines  on  that  river,  thus  accentuating  the  need  of  the 
completion  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  the  coal  situation  next  winter  will  be  much  more  acute  than  it 
was  last  winter,  and  these  experiences  that  we  had  last  winter  will 
be  repeated  probably  during  the  time  of  this  war. 

It  is  not  only  the  people  of  the  country,  but  also  the  Gn-\-erninent. 
that  have  suffered  from  lack  of  the  transportation  facilities  which 
this  canal  would  afford.  The  great  armor-plate  and  munition  fac- 
tories at  Pittsbui'gh  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  generally  could  have 
had  a  much  larger  output  had  tliey  been  regularly  and  properly 
supplied  with  coal,  iron  ore.  and  coke.  Their  output  could  also  have 
been  much  more  expeditiously  sent  to  the  coast  by  this  canal.  Last 
Xovember  the  Government  was  able  to  send  several  of  its  new  sub- 
marine chasers  safely  from  Lake  Ontario  to  New  York  harbor 
through  the  partially  completed  New  York  barge  canal,  through 
which  also  passed  large  quantities  of  wheat.  This  New  York  barge 
canal  stops  at  Buffalo,  and,  following  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River 
to  New  York,  there  would  be,  of  course,  a  continuity  of  the  route 
through  our  canal  and  this  Pittsburgh  district.  With  both  these 
canals  in  full  operation  the  Government  war  work  nvould  be  vastly 
speeded  up  at  the  factories  and  be  expedited  in  its  transmission  to 
the  front. 

It  was  the  canalized  Monongahela  River  wliich  enabled  the  Pitts- 
burgh war  and  peace  industries  to  keep  busy  during  the  last  two 
years,  for  in  that  period  there  were  25,000,000  tons  of  coal  carried 
on  this  river. 

Mr.  SwiTzER.  That  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  During  the  last  two  years.  You  will  note  the 
difference.  I  mention  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  This 
was  9  cents  .as  against  40  cents  on  the  railroads,  and  they  vs-ere 
too  busy  and  congested  with  traffic  to  carry  a  single  ton  of  this  fuel. 
There  were  25.000,000  tons  of  coal  carried,  as  I  said,  from  the  mines 
on  that  stream  to  the  furnaces  and  factories  bordering  on  it  at  a 
cost  of  9  cents  a  ton  against  -iO  cents  on  the  railroads,  which  vs^ere 
too  congested  with  other  traffic  to  have  carried  a  single  ton  of  this 
fuel.  The  Government  has  spent  less  than  $6,000,000  in  all  upon  the 
]Monongahela  Canal,  but  in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  saved 
in  tolls^alone  on  that  stream  $7,600,000.  But  above  and  beyond  all 
that  the  coal  transported  on  this  canalized  river  has  enabled  the 
output  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  manu- 
factured material,  including  that  most  vitally  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  war  purposes. 

It  was  stated  last  year  by  Col.  Edgar  Jadwin,  then  district  United 
States  Engineer  officer  at  Pittsburgh,  but  now  in  France,  that  within 
a  few  years  the  Monongahela  River  would  be  carrying  25.000,00^ 
tons  of  freight  annually,  or  double  the  amount  carried  in  1917, 
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because  great  new  industries  are  now  rising  on  its  banks  and  otlier 
existing  ones  are  ruaking  urrangernents  to  use  its  waters.  Large 
coal  operators,  taught  by  the  recent  railroad  congestion  that  they 
can  not  any  longer  rely  exclusively  on  the  raih'oads  for  transporta- 
tion, are  now  making  arrangements  so  that  they  can  ship  coal  and 
coke  by  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  Ili'vers. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  make  some  quotations  from  an  ad- 
di'ess  recently  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  H.  W.  Stickle.  United  States 
En.gineer  officer  at  Pittsburgh,  liefore  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
AVestern  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject,  "  Monongahela  River  Naviga- 
tion," as  follows: 

Pittsburgh's  great  industrial  development  and  her  pre.stige  as  a  steel  center 
are  dne  largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  Monongahela  by  canalization. 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  is  transported 
to  Pittsbxu'gh  mills  by  water,  and  these  mills,  engaged  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wa.r  material,  depend  on  that  4o  per  cent  for  their  continued  opera- 
tion. 

Since  the  eanaiization  of  the  river  the  lowland  has  been  gradually  filled  with 
waste  material  from  tiie  furnaces  and  is  now  used  for  bnilding  sites  for  the 
extension  of  plants  or  new  works.  Manufacturing  towns  having  no  previous 
existence  have  been  built  along  its  sliores,  and  concerns  of  national  reputa- 
tion, such  as  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  .Tones  l*;:  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  American  Steel 
&  "Wire  Co.,  and  others  producing  immense  quantities  of  raw  and  semifinished 
materials,  are  preparing  to  ship  by  river. 

I  am  still  qu.oting  Col.  Stickle : 

'i'o  give  an  idea  of  the  prospective  commerce  I  would  state  that  the  by- 
product plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  (k>.,  located  at'Clairton.  when  completed  will 
require  over  22,000,000  tons  of  fuel  per  year,  and  this  coal  will  be  moved  from 
mines  in  the  various  pools  with  the  company's  own  boats,  which  are  now 
under  construction.  In  addition  to  the  shipment  of  c(\al  by  river  to  the  plant 
at  Clairton,  approximately  a  million  tons  a  year  of  beehive  coke  will  be  handled 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  boats  from  their  coke  plants  in  the  sixth  pool  to 
Monongahela  Valley  plants  and  Ijlast-furnace  plants  on  the  Ohio  River.  They 
further  contemplate  to  haitdle  such  classes  of  raw  materials  as  pig  iron,  etc., 
lietween  the  various  plants,  amounting  to  3,000,000  tons  per  year. 

These  quotations  show  very  clearly  what  a  fully  canalized  vi\er 
will  do.  The  Monongahela  nnis  into  the  Ohio,  and  the  same  story 
of  increased  shipments  is  now  being  shown  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  latter  stream,  Avhich  is  fully  improved.  The  La  Belle  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  at  Steubenville,  has  been  for  some  time  getting  all  its  coal 
by  river  from  the  Monongahela  Valley  and  has  invested  in  coal  tracts 
in  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  the}''  below  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  About  70  miles.  Now,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio 
River  Canal  Avill  simply  afford  an  extension  of  continuous  improved 
navigation  from  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  the  Steubenville  furnace  people  use  lake  ore? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  all  of  those  firnxs  use  the  lake  ore;  Steuben- 
ville and  Wheeling  and, others  use  the  lake  ore. 

It  will  not  only  be  a  great  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  coal  from 
these  rivers  to  the  Lakes  but  for  many  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  river  furnaces.  The  banks  of  the  canal  will 
speedily  be  line'd  Avith  great  industrial  establishments  like  those  on 
the  Monongahela  and  upper  Ohio  Rivers,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
tonnage  on  these  streams  will  l)e  vastly  increased.    Throughout  the 
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1-oiite  which  we  hu\'e  surveyed  for  this  canal  there  are  some  splencled 
available  sites  for  manufactiiriiio-  concerns  that  would  no  doubt 
take  advantage  of  the  shi]")pino;  transportation  which  the  canal 
would  aiford. 

From  these  facts  and  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  tonnage 
on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes  there  is  ever}' 
reason  to  believe  that  the  traffic  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River 
Canal  would  attain  large  proportio}is  in  a  short  time  after  its 
opening  under  Government  auspices. 

The  saving  on  38,000,000  ttms  of  Cf)al,  iron  ore.  coke,  lumber,  food, 
glass,  and  other  material  carried  on  this  canal  with  single  locks  in  one 
year  would  exceed  $20,000,000  in  tolls  adone,  but  indirectly  it  would 
save  many  hundreds  of  millions  annually  to  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would,  if  equipped  with  double  locks,  carry  70.000.000 
tons  and  save  fully  $50,000,000  in  tolls  alone  in  a  year.  This  canal 
would  not  alone  be  u.seful  in  war  time.  After  the  war  the  great  ques- 
tion in  this  country  will  be  cheap  transj^ortation  if  it  is  to  compete 
with  other  countries  for  foreign  as  well  as  for  nuich  of  our  own 
domestic  trade.  For  this  canal  Avould  be  the  most  effective  factor 
in  providing  the  cheapest  possible  transportation  fr(»m  the  interior 
to  the  sea  coast  and  vice  versa. 

The  cost  of  this  canai  in  normal  times  has  been  most  carefully 
estimated  by  competent  engineers  at  $05,000,000:  that  is,  in  normal 
times;  it  would  of  course  cost  more  now.  If  it  were  in  operation  to- 
day the  GoA'ernment  and  people  would  undoubtedly  consider  it  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  Now,  the  Government  proposes  to  spend  from 
$900,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  to  help  put  the  railroads  in  l)etter  con- 
dition to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country.  This  should 
be  done.  But  it  wjll  take  from  three  to  five  years  to  spend  this  money 
and  get  the  new  material  and  equipment  required.  Why  not  let 
the  Government  at  the  same  time  expend  one-tenth  of  the  smallest 
of  these  great  sums,  or.  say,  only  $90,000,000,  just  about  double  what 
the  Government  has  authorized  to  improve  a  single  Xew  England 
railroad,'in  building  this  canal  and  improving  the  Ohio  River? 

The  sum  of  $90,000,000,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment advanced  to  tlie  railroads  during  the  first  four  months  it 
operated  them.  - 

Mr.  SwiTzER.  I  agree  with  you  that  if  this  canal  had  been  con- 
structed, especially  if  the  Ohio  River  had  been  further  canalized 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  A'alue 
to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  country  at  this  time;  but 
I  have  been  a  little  on  the  anxious  seat  lately  about  the  question  of 
labor  especially,  because  when  our  river  and  harbor  bill  got  over  into 
the  Senate  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  contractors  on  the 
Ohio  would  be  able  to  procure  labor  to  continue  the  construction  of 
the  locks  and  dams  out  there.  I  would  like  to  ha^  e  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  you  believe  that  labor  could  be  secured  at  even  the  prices 
that  prevail  now,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  in  your  judgment 
interfere  with  industries  which  are  directly  concerned  in  manu- 
facturing the  things  and  supplying  the  products  used  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.   I  want  to  get  your  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  vSteveksois\  I  will  take  that  up  more  in  detail  later;  it  comes 
up  in  the  logical  course  of  the  presentation  of  the  question. 
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Mr.  SwiTZER.  One  of  the  great  aroniiients  we  will  be  confronted 
with  will  be  this:  Supposing  this  bill  was  reported  out,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  AA'ould  be  put  up  to  us  would  be  whether  or  not  we 
would  not  interfere  with  industries,  would  not  take  labor  from  indus- 
tries, used  directly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  we  have  a  large  force  of  labor  supply  in 
the  pro-Germans  and  anti-Americans  in  this  country  that  should  be 
interned  and  put  on  some  Government  work. 

Mr.  Savitzer.  I  think  that  could  be  done,  myself. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  will  speak  of  that  later  on.  I  saw  quite  a  large 
number  of  them  working  on  the  Welland  Canal  tAVo  years  ago,  and 
we  ought  to  have  some  very  big  internal  transportation  movements 
so  that  Ave  can  utilize  these  interned  Germans,  rather  than  taking 
such  good  care  of  them  in  the  internment  camps.  I  will  speak  of 
that  a  little  later  on,  when  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  Government  has  placed  an  order  for 
70,000  freight  cars,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  from  $170,000,000 
to  $210,000,000,  the  latter  figure  being  nearly  three  times  the  prob- 
able cost  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal.  The  total  capacity 
of  these  cars  would  be  equal  to  the  annual  capacity  of  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Ohio  River  Canal  with  single  locks.  I  understand  that  within 
a  very  short  period  the  Government's  total  order  for  freight  cars  will 
amount  to  $325,000,000.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  I  submit  that 
when  expending  these  enormous  sums  it  •  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  relief  aimed  at  could  be  doubled  by  this  canal  for  a 
fraction  of  that  cost. 

This  work  could  be  done  in  three  years  or  less,  we  are  informed 
by  competent  United  States  Engineers,  if  the  Government  will  under- 
take and  press  it  as  a  war  measure.  The  result  avouIcI  at  least  be  a 
doubling  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  expenditure  on  the  railroads  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  asked  for  these  waterAvays  and 
in  practically  the  same  or  even  less  time. 

The  great  use  of  the  canals  and  rivers  of  Europe  by  the  various 
belligerents  in  the  present  war  atfords  a  striking  object  lesson  of  the 
need  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  and  the  improved  Ohio 
River.  Those  Avaterways  have  been  employed  to  carry  large  num- 
bers of  troops  and  vast  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  and  food  sup- 
plies, as  Avell  as  Avar  and  hospital  ships.  They  haA'e  also  served  as 
strong  lines  of  defense.  Gen.  Pershing's  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  French  canals  and  rivers  for  Avar  purposes  has  been  strikingly 
shown  by  his  request  for  the  formation  of  a  regiment  of  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivermen  to  help  operate  boats  and  barges  on  such  canals 
and  riA^ers,  a  request  which  the  War  Department  approved,  and  such 
a  regiment  is  noAv  being  organized.  The  Kiel  Canal  virtually  dou- 
bled the  strength  of  the  German  fleet,  and  the  Panama  Canal  has 
rendered  similar  service  for  our  Navy.  The  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River 
Canal  would  enable  the  use  of  many  small  Avarships  alternately  and 
quickly,  either  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  loAver  Mis- 
sissippi, or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Only  last  week  34  vessels,  aggregating  100,000  tons,  were  enabled 
to  pass  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  23  more,  with  a  tonnage  of 
50,000,  will  take  the  same  route  this  month.   That  is  just  mentioned 
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to  show  how  serviceable  in  this  emergency  the  water  transportation 
of  the  Northwest  is. 

France,  in  the  midst  of  her  terrible  trials,  has  opened  a  new  Avater- 
wa}^  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles.  Germany  last  year  voted  $150,- 
000,000  for  new  canals.  It  is  already  reported  that  she  2:)roposes  to 
carry  out  the  long  talked  of  Russian  scheme  of  uniting  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  by  a  great  canal.  The  State  of  Xew  York  has  spent 
$150,000,000  on  her  barge  canal,  which  will  be  fully  completed  in 
May,  1918.  The  proposed  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  v^•ill  cost 
very  uuich  less  than  this  amount  and  will  have  more  tonnage  to 
draw  upon  than  the  combined  traffic  of  the  Panama,  Suez,  Kiel, 
Manchester,  and  Nev\'  York  Barge  Canals.  v\diich  cost  altogether 
more  than  $1,200,000,000.  ] 

As  improved  Avaterways  always  increase  business  on  railroads,  the 
Government  when  expending  great  sums  on  the  latter  should  safe- 
guard itself  by  at  the  same  time  bettering  the  former  at  a  small  cost. 

If  the  Government  will  undertake  the  Avork  on  this  canal  it  can 
be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of 
the  Uiiited  States  Army  haA-e  already  passed  upon  its  feasibility, 
necessity,  and  advantages,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  expert  civic 
AvaterAvay  engineers  of  the  Nation.  The  National  Waterways  Com- 
mission fiome  years  ago  approved  of  the  project.  Therefore  there 
need  not  be  the  usual  delays  of  peaceful  times  in  beginning  the  Avork. 

This  canal,  as  has  been  shown,  being  an  immediate  national  neces- 
sity, should  be  undertaken  at  once  by  the  National  Government. 
Just  as  the  Government  has,  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  Avar  and 
the  necessity  for  quick  action  taken  over  the  railroads  and  the  ocean 
and  Great  Lakes  waterways,  so  now  similar  conditions  require  that 
instead  of  the  counties  and  States  of  the  canal  district  trying  to  con- 
struct this  canal,  something  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  until  the 
Avar  Avas  OA^er,  the  GoA^enrment  should  undertake  the  task  at  once 
and  finish  it  in  three  years  or  less. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  before  the  Avar 
Avas  five  years.  This  took  into  consideration  legal  delays  of  about 
two  years.  But,  as  you  knoAv,  we  are  doing  things  radically  different 
and  'much  quicker  noAV.  If  the  Government  undertook  the  Avork 
there  Avould  be  no  legal  delays  because  of  disputes  over  rights  of  Avay, 
etc.  In  France  our  engineers  have  built  a  port  in  10  months  which 
Avould  originally  have  taken  3^  to  5  years.  At  the  same  time  thev 
built  a  350-mile  railroad  with  four  tracks,  equal  to  a  single-track 
road  from  New  York  to  Omaha,  which  in  peace  times  would  have 
taken  5  to  10  years.  A  5,500-ton  vessel  was  launched  at  Camden  this 
week  in  27  days  and  will  be  completed  in  15  additional  days.  The 
Government  could  commandeer  both  material  and  labor  for  the 
canal.  In  Canada  I  saw  800  German  internes  Avorking  tAvo  years 
ago  on  the  Welland  Canal,  taking  the  places  of  an  equal  nmnber  of 
Canadians  who  had  gone  to  the  front. 

The  Government  should  take  full  control,  not  only  of  this  pro-  ' 
posed  canal,  but  of  all  other  existing  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  the  traffic  on  all  waterAvays  is  closely 
coordinated  with  that  on  the  railroads.  The  lack  of  such  coordina- 
tion during  and  prior  to  the  last  two  years  resulted  in  large  amounts 
of  coal  and  other  material  remaining  in  cars  undelivered  for  long 
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periods,  oi'  on  wharves  and  in  v  ai'eliouses  nnnioA^ed,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  ffeneral  distress  and  incon\'enience  of  the  people. 

I  am  informed  that  for  years  the  railroads,  when  mine  owners 
who  grew  impatient  with  failure  to  get  cars  ordered  river  barges,  im- 
mediately sent  cars  Avhich  the  operators  foolishly  loaded  instead  of 
the  barges,  only  to  have  these  cars  stand  for  days  and  Aveeks  on 
sidings  undelivered.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  told  of  a  steamboat 
company  having  two  boats,  l)ut  which  is  only  employing  one  and 
refusing  much  freight  for  fear  that  it  would  have  to  reduce  its  too 
high  rates.  At  the  same  time  there  is  said  to  be  business  enough  to 
employ  three  boats. 

The  nation-wide  need  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  has 
Ijeen  shown,  but  it  will  also  have  a  special  value  to  particular  sections. 

Tlie  people  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys  Avill  find  in  the 
canal  a  great  boon,  for  it  will  assure  to  them  cheap  and  reliable  con- 
nections Avith  the  Great  Lakes  region.  New  York,  NeAv  England,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  generally  by  a  safe  interioi-  waterAvay.  They  can 
send  their  coal  and  manufactui'ed  and  food  products  by  this  canal 
from  NeAv  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Evansville, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  receiA'e  bade 
over  it  the  iron  ore,  food,  and  goods  they  Avant  froiu  Duluth,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Boston,  Philfidelphia. 
and  Baltimore,  as  Avell  as  from  Montreal  and  Queliec. 

The  great  Government  armor  plate  and  other  plants  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Avill  be  ])articularly  benefited  by  this  canal,  as  through  it 
they  can  get  their  iron  ore  cheaply  and  send  their  ]:)roducts  to  the 
Atlaritic  coast  in  safety.  Ex-Gov.  William  A.  Mac'Corkle.  of 
Charleston,  in  an  address  l)efore  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh, on  October  31,  1916,  shoAved  this  clearly  Avhen,  in  si)eaking  of 
this  canal,  he  said: 

HoAv  A'ital  it  is  to  this  fouiitry  at  larse  can  be  seen  at  a  .alance.  The  Ohio 
River  will  be  canalized  A\'ithin  a  few  years,  and  an  equal  and  nnitorui  depth 
will  obtain  from  the  month  of  the  river  to  Pittsbnr.sh.  AVithin  a  few  years 
A'ast  progress  aa-III  be  made  as  to  transshipment  of  cargoes,  and  this  river  and 
the  T^akes  Avill  be  directly  connected  Avitli  the  Onlf  of  Mexico.  The  Sonth.  the 
Southwest,  the  great  middle  territory,  the  NortliAvest,  <-ontrol  this  fonntry 
and  its  votes  can  settle  any  question  tliat  it  may  desire. 

We  can  not  miderstand  how  anycaie  living  within  this  reu'ioii  can  do  other- 
wise tlian  vote  for  the  placing  of  this  burden  upon 'the  whole  people  rather 
than  oa  this  section.  It  is  not  a  burden  which  should  be  carried  nlone  by 
you,  but  by  reason  of  its  wonderful  importance  to  the  Avhole  country  it  should 
be  cari-ied  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  lielieve  that  it  will  be 
cheerfully  borne  and  that  Oon.gress  will  readily  vote  the  money  necessai'y  for 
the  .ioiiiin.i;  to.gctlier  of  the  Great  I-akes  and  the  Ohio  River,  thus  ntilizine:  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  spent  upon  the  Ohio 
and  i\rississii)i)i  ])y  tlie  National  Goverinnent. 

The  great  reservoirs  of  the  canal  Avould  prove  of  value  in  aiding 
in  protecting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  from  floods,  and  also 
in  supplying  Avater  to  the  Ohio  River  dams  in  time  of  drought.  The 
GoA-emment  conld  als(^  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  Avater 
poAver  Av  hich  could  be  developed  from  these  reservoirs,  the  canal 
feeders,  and  the  canal  dams  and  locks. 

The  Great  Lakes  region  will  be  particidarly  benefited  ))v  this  canal. 
Its  ]")eop]e  will  get  a  sure  and  cheap  supply  of  coal  aiul  the  food  and 
othci-  materials  tliey  need  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  at 
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»  much  less  cost  than  at  jn-esent,  and  will  be  able  to  send  their  iron 
ore,  food,  and  other  products  regularly  and  cheaply  to  these  \  alleys. 
The  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  need  the  canal  even'  more  than  Pitts- 
burgh, for  they  will  require  it  to  get  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 

I  Ohio  and  IMississippi  Valleys  by  a  safe  interior  waterAva.v,  while 
Pittsburgh  does  not  need  the  canal  for  this  purpose. 

You  can  see  the  route  they  would  take  to  the  Gulf  [indicating]. 
It  is  a  historic  fact  that  in  early  colonial  times,  just  about  the  tijne 
they  had  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania,  in  taking 
the  grain  to  New  York  it  was  taken  down  the  Ohio  and  Tvlississippl 
Elvers  and  up  to  New  York  by  way  of  boats  built  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  Eiver._  It  took  so  long,  however,  that  it  was  very  good  whiskey 

i'  when  it  arrived.  But  it  is  not  a  new  route  for  taking  material  inland. 
The  New  York  and  New  England  section  will  also  lara'elv  benefit 
from  this  canal.  With  it  and  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  in  opera- 
tion its  people  will  !)e  forever  freed  from  the  danger  of  the  repetition 
of  the  coal  famine  of  the  last  winter,  and  will  be  assured  of  a  chea])er 
and  more  regular  supply  of  this  necessary  nijiterial.    Gen.  W.  W. 

t  Wotherspoon,  superintendent  of  jiublic  v'orks  of  New  York,  esti- 
mates that  the  barge  canal,  operated  in  close  cooperation  vitli  the 
railroads,  A^  ould  save  the  people,  of  New  York  $11,000,000  a.  year. 
But  with  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Eiver  Canal  in  operation  it  is  certain 
this  saving  would  be  doubled.  Bituminous  coal  could  be  taken 
by  these  two  canals  and  Lake  Erie  direct  from  the  mines  to  all  sec- 
tions of  New  York  near  the  barge  canal  and  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and 
also  to  New  England  by  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Ca])e  Cod  Canal. 
The  products  of  New-  York  and  New  England  could  similarly  be  sent 
more  cheaply  and  regularly  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Val]e\  s  by 
the  proposed  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Eiver  Canal. 

When  the  intracoastal  system  of  canals  is  completed  the  coal  and 
other  products  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  can  be  carried 
through  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Eiver  Canal  and  across  New  Jersey- 
to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Norfolk,  and 
farther  south,  and  these  communities  can  in  turn  send  their  output 
to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

It  is  feared  in  some  quarters  that  the  employment  of  men  and  use 
of  material  to  build  this  canal  would  interfere  with  the  Government's 
war  work;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  its  construction 
would  expedite  that  work.  Certainly  it  would  appear  obvious  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  comparatively  small  sum  refjuired  for  material 
and  labor  to  provide  adequate  transportation  by  water,  which  would 
insure  the  regular  and  full  output  of  and  transportation  of  war  mate- 
rial, would  not  interfere  with  thie  Government  use  of  our  industries 
nearly  as  nuich  as  the  expenditure  of  from  10  to  20  times  that  amount 
on  labor  and  material  to  achieve  the  same  result  in  the  same  time  by 
the  improvement  of  our  railroads.  As  was  said  before,  why  not  eni- 
ploy  these  same  agencies  together  and  double  the  results  in"  the  same 
period  at  but  a  small  additional  expense? 

Again,  it  is  not  evident  to  some  few  persons  why  the  building  of 
the  canal  would  be  a  war  measure;  but  this  point  has  been  already 
fully  elucidated.  Any  project  that  will  largely  increase  onr  trans- 
portation facilities  and  thus  insure  the  full  and  regular  output  and 
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prompt  transfer  to  the  battle  front  of  war  material  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a  most  important  war  measure. 

Viewing  the  estimated  loss  of  $10,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000 
occasioned  during  the  last  two  years  because  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation, the  great  sutfering  accruing  therefrom,  and  the  delay  in 
the  output  and  transportation  of  Avar  material,  the  small  cost  of  this 
canal,  compared  with  the  great  results  which  woidd  follow  from  its 
construction,  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  justify  tlie  immediate  appropriation  of  the  necessary  money  by 
Congress. 

The  need  of  this  canal  in  time  of  peace  has  been  mentioned  because 
past  experience  has  clearly  shown  every  succeeding  period  of  pros- 
perity brings  a  great  congestion  of  the  railroads,  for  which  the 
waterways,  which  in  their  very  inadequately  improved  state,  carried 
in  191G,  376,000.000  tons  of  freight,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  9,400,000 
40-ton  railroad  cars,  or  four  times  as  many  as  the  railroads  now 
own,  alone  offer  any  substantial  relief.  In  this  connection  it  is  per- 
tinent to  quote  from  an  article  entitled,  "  Nation's  canals  may  end 
freight  jam,"  by  S.  C.  Mead,  secretary  of  the  Merchants  Association 
of  New  York,  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Sunday,  March  17, 
1918,  which  says : 

The  breakdown  of  the  railroart  service  bes'fui  to  be  felt  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  It  is  not  a  result  of  our  participation  in  the  struggle. 
The  truth  is  tliat  east  of  he  Mississippi  River  he  railroads  can  not  meet  com- 
mercial needs  for  transportation.  How  short-sighted  it  is  to  depend  \;pon  this 
single  means  of  transportation  has  recently  been  demonstrated  twice ;  first, 
when  the  railroad  brotherhoods  threatened  to  tie  up  the  roads  in  1916,  and 
again  when  the  necessity  for  moving  war  freight  paralyzed  them. 

I  quote  James  J.  Hill,  who  seemed  to  have  a  vision  of  waterways 
that  very  few  railroad  men  had.  Before  he  died  he  expressed  him- 
self in  this  way :  He  declared  at  that  time  it  woidd  require  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  then  ensuing  five  years  of  $5,500,000,000  on 
the  railroads  of  the  country  to  enable  them  to  transport  its  business 
properly,  while  the  expenditure  of  but  one-eleventh  of  that  sum, 
or  $500,000,000  judiciously  upon  the  waterways  would  give  greater 
relief  to  the  railroads  and  the  people. 

While  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  build  many  ships,  yet  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  if  they  are  to  be  fully  and  promptl}'  loaded 
Avith  war  material  in  time  of  hostilities  and  with  the  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  commerce  in  times  of  peace  it  will  be  requisite  that  our  fur- 
naces and  factories  be  kept  busy  in  producing  such  material  a7id  arti- 
cles, and  that  their  output  and  that  of  our  farms  be  regularly  and 
speedily  transported  to  the  ocean  front.  OtherAvise  many  of  our 
ocean  ships  Avill  be  idle  and  the  sailing  of  others  be  greatly  delayed. 
To  aid  in  preventing  such  results  Ave  must  have  deep  AvaterAvay  con- 
nection betAveen  the  mines  and  the  furnaces  and  factories,  and  from 
the  latter  and  the  farms  to  the  seacoast. 

Aft^r  the  war  our  people  will  have  to  live  as  economically  as  they 
can  for  a  long  period  in  order  to  bear  the  great  burden  imposed  by 
the  corflict  and  to  recoup  their  losses,  and  the  cheapest  possible  trans- 
portation of  the  necessities  of  life,  including  food,  clothing,  and 
buikling  n  aterial,  will  be  a  most  important  aid  to  that  end,  and 
such  transportation  can  only  be  assured  by  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
our  internal  AvaterAvays.    Even  noAv  there  is  great  fear  of  another 
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coal.  coke,  and  iron-ore  famine  next  winter,  ^A•hi]e  tobacco,  wool, 
lumber,  food,  and  other  necessaries  can  not  he  promptly  moved  for 
lack  of  transportation. 

On  April  28  the  National  Coal  Association  issued  a  strong-  state- 
ment, in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  said : 

Opinions  of  operators  in  the  great  producing  area  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
wliicli  furnislies  more  than  90  per  cent  of  tlie  country's  l>ituniinous  coal,  re- 
quested hy  the  National  Coal  Association,  are  almost  unanimously  to  the  effect 
that  the  coal  shortage  next  winter  will  be  worse  than  that  of  last  winter  un- 
less the  mines  are  furnished  sufficient  cars  to  enable  them  to  increase  materially 
their  present  rate  of  production. 

Operators  in  Pennsylvania  fields  inform  th.e  National  Coal  Association  that 
it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  coal  shortage  this  next  winter  will  be 
worse  than  last.  Car  shortage  is  at  present  the  main  factor  limiting  the  pro- 
duction. Lack  of  steady  work,  due  to  the  car  shortage,  has  driven  labor  away 
from  the  mines,  and  the, present  prospect  is  that  both  labor  shortage  and  car 
shortage  will  be  serious  factors  this  fall. 

Our  canal  would  afford  regular  transportation  for  from  20,000,000 
to  40.000,000  more  tons  of  coal  per  year.  It  would  reduce  greatly  both 
the  car  shortage  and  the  labor  shortage,  both  of  which  I  believe  will 
steadily  grow  worse.  There  is  abundant  evidence  on  every  hand  that 
the  railroads,  notwithstanding  the  Government  aid  and  adminis- 
tration, are  facing  their  greatest  problems  in  the  next  three  to  five 
years. 

Let  is  not  therefore  be  penny-wdse  and  pound-foolish.  Let  is  not 
longer  procrastinate.  By  spending  $80,000,000  or  $90,000,000  now 
on  this  canal  and  the  Ohio  River  we  can  give  as  much  relief  in  the 
same  time  as  by  spending  10  to  20  times  that  amunt  on  the  rail- 
roads. By  doing  so  we  will  save  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
precious  lives  and  will  greatly  expedite  the  transportation  of  our 
soldiers  and  their  supplies  to  the  front. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Suppose  wdiile  the  canal  construction  is  under 
way.  peace  is  declared,  what  then?  Then,  as  I  have  intimated,  the 
canal  will  be  needed  for  the  commercial  war  that  will  follow  peace. 
But  further  than  that  it  will  serve  as  a  great  factor  in  aiding  in 
the  readjustment  of  labor  conditions  which  will  follow  peace,  wdien 
millions  of  soldiers  will  return  home  to  find  their  places  taken  by 
older  and  younger  men  and  women. 

Yon  will  remember  this  problem  presented  itself  in  a  considerably 
less  degree  after  the  Civil  War.  Then  it  was  met  by  the  fact  that  a 
multitude  of  men  found  employment  in  building  the  great  Pacific 
railroads,  which  were  only  possible  by  the  Government's  action  in 
making  great  land  gifts  to  their  projectors.  Other  multitudes  of 
returning  soldiers  found  w^ork  and  homes  in  developing  our  then 
infant  steel  industries  and  in  taking  up  millions  of  acres,  then  but 
not  now  available,  for  homesteads  in  the  West. 

Many  soldiers  of  the  present  war  would  find  work  in  completing 
this  canal  and  in  building  and  operating  the  boats  to  ply  on  it  and 
in  the  many  great  new-  industries  Avhich  are  sure  to  spring  up  on  its 
banks.  So  if  the  war  ends  before  the  canal  is  opened  it  will  still 
speedily  repay  many  times  its  cost  in  the  days  of  peace,  which  I 
pray  earnestly  may  not  be  far  distant.  But  we  do  not  know  wdien 
peace  Avill  come,  and  because  we  do  not  is  no  more  reason  for  not 
undertaking  this  canal  as  a  war  measure  than  that  we  should  curtail 
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our  expenditures  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  ships  for  fear  that 
peace  may  come  before  much  of  these  can  be  used. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  supreme  and  vital  importance  of  ade- 
quate transportation  as  a  factor  in  winning  this  war — a  factor  that  is 
needed  to  insure  the  steady  and  fullest  operation  of  great  war  mate- 
rial industries  and  the  regular  and  speedy  transfer  of  their  output  to 
the  battle  front — and  considering  also  the  need  of  this  factor  in  our 
af ter-the-war  trade  and  commerce  and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
of  our  own  people,  and  also  in  saving  them  from  great  suffering 
because  of  coal  and  other  shortage,  it  is  felt  that  at  this  time  no 
similar  sum  could  be  expended  to  such  great  advantage  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  laying  out  of  the  amount  required  to  construct  the 
X;ake  Erie  &  Ohio  Eiver  Canal,  which  may  furnish  the  last  link 
needed  to  provide  the  transportation  which  will  win  the  war. 

The  principal  points  made  in  the  foregoing  argument  were  briefl,y 
given  in  a  letter  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  from  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Ohio  Eiver  Canal  Association,  dated  December  11,  1917,  which  was 
by  him  promptly  referred  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which 
in  turn  forwarded  it  to  the  council's  committee  on  inland  water 
transportation.  On  December  15  the  secretary  of  that  committee 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Asso- 
ciation as  follows : 

In  connection  with  your  proposals  I  desire  to  say  tliat  the  claims  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association  are  well  known  to  this  connnittee  as  well 
as  to  the  office  of  th.e  Chief  of  Engineers,  Ignited  States  Army,  and  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  taldng  np  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  this  canal  until 
Congress  has  affirmatively  adopted  the  project.  Your  efforts  should,  therefore, 
be  directed  to  secure  from  Congress  such  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
In  order  that  the  construction  of  your  canal  may  be  begun  and  pressed 
vigorously  to  a  conclusion. 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  above  and  after  consultation  with 
United  States  Engineer  officers  and  other  public  officials  and  most 
careful  consideration,  the  bill  was  prepared  providing  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  Government  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Eiver  Canal 
as  a  war  measure,  which  was  introduced  into  the  National  House  of 
Eepresentatives  by  Hon.  Guy  E.  Campbell,  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Congress  passed  an  act  approved 
June  30,  1906,  incorporating  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Eiver  Ship  Canal 
Co.,  based  upon  the  general  idea  that  the  proposed  corporation 
would  organize  and  that  it  would  construct  this  canal  through  sub- 
scriptions to  its  stock,  the  issuing  of  bonds,  and  it  provided  for  a 
miniuium  depth  of  12  feet;  and  there  was  a  fiirther  proviso  that 
at  the  end  of  50  years  the  Government  might  take  it  over  at  an  agreed 
price.   Was  that  company  ever  organized  ? 

Mr.  STE^^ENSON.  The  preliminary  organization  was  just  at  the 
great  depression  of  that  time.  At  that  time  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  secure  the  capital  to  go  on  with  that  company,  and  the  plan  was 
given  up.  Then  the  plan  that  followed  that  was  to  have  the  States, 
the  counties  bordering  the  canal,  and  those  that  were  affected  and 
benefited,  to  complete  the  canal.  That  plan  has  been  before  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio  for  several  years. 
A  complete  survey  has  been  made;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  $200,000  in  making  a  complete  survey  and  in  assuring  the  in- 
vestigators that  this  problem  was  feasible. 
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The  Chairman.  Plave  you  a  copy  of  that  report  that  you  could 
leave  with  the  committee  for  its  files? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  that  report  for  you  here,  which 
we  will  leave  with  your  committee.  This  is  the  final  re])ort  of  the 
com.mittee,  and  this  report  was  made  to  (jrov.  Brumbaugh,  covering 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  construction.  We  also  mention  the  Army 
officers  that  have  indorsed  this  project.  Gen.  Abbott,  a  member  of  the 
Panama  Commission,  and  L.  M.  Haupt.  a  member  of  the  Xicaraguan 
Commission,  and  Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  this 
report,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  "it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  controlling  difficulties- which  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  construct  this  cavial  through 
private  capital  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  mean  that  original  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  was  the  scarcity  of  money  at  that  time,  the  de- 
pression of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  proposed  that  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  or  subdivisions  of  those  States,  should  issue  bonds  and 
subscribe  to  the  cost  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  in  that  plan,  no;  that  was  not  considered  in 
that  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  discussed  and  is  it  deemed  prac- 
ticable ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  idea  wa.s  in  considering  the  canal  from  the 
standpoint  of  benefiting  the  counties  contiguous  to  it,  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  authorized  these 
counties  to  issue  bonds  to  provide  the  funds  for  completing  the  canal. 
But  no  steps  have  been  taken,  because  the  report  has  onlv  been  com- 
pleted, and  no  steps  have  been  taken  along  that  line  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  from  some  source  that  there  were  some 
jorovisions  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  of  Ohio, 
which  would  prevent  those  counties  or  subdivisions  from  voting  the 
pflblic  credit  for  the  construction  of  this  canal.  Are  vou  informed  as 
to  that? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  true,  but  we  have  special  legislation  author- 
izing the  counties  to  issue  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  obstacle  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  would  prevent  the  legislature  from  giving  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  has  been  very  carefully  looked  over  by  our 
attorneys,  and  they  have  decided  that  we  are  constitutionally  on  safe 
ground  if  the  indebtedness  is  assumed  by  all  the  counties  that  are 
benefited. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  question  has  been  looked  into  very  carefully 
by  our  attorneys,  and  we  believe  we  have  had  corrective  legislation 
in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  to  cover  the  same  point. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  this  bill  pending  before  the  committee 
introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell,  it  does  not  provide  for  local  coopera- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to  any 
extent.  Has  consideration  been  given  to  the  question  of  cooperal  ion, 
and  has  any  conclusion  been  reached? 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  that  question  lias  been  taken 
up  in  connection  with  this  bilk  Of  course  the  conditions  growing 
out  of  the  war  have  stopped  all  thought  of  any  hwge  improvements 
of  any  kind ;  we  can  not  under  the  circumstances  expend  any  money 
for  any  h\rge  improvements.  We  are  taking  tliis  up  entirely  as  a 
war  measure  and  as  a  national  proposition,  affecting  not  only  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  AVest  Virginia,  but  all  the  States  of  the  North- 
west, making  a  continuous  waterway  from  New  Oi^leans  clear  to  New 
York  City  and  covering  the  intercostal  canals  that  are  being  built. 
We  are  looking  at  this  purely  as  a  war  measure.  We  want,  if  pos- 
sible, to  relieve  the  coal  situation  and  the  suffering  that  is  bound  to 
occur  next  winter  and  every  other  winter  for  many  winters  to  come 
if  we  do  not  provide  transportation  for  fuel,  and  in  the  same  way 
bring  down  from  the  Northwest  the  ore  necessary  for  our  munition 
plants  to  use.  The  sutfering  and  loss  entailed  by  the  furnaces  clos- 
ing in  the  Shenango  Valley  last  winter  can  not  be  computed. 

The  Chairman.  I  Avould  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  another 
phase.  It  is  proposed  that  this  canal  shall  have  a  minimum  depth 
of  12  feet. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  corresponds  with  the  canal  sj^stem  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  or  have  any  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
considered  the  questio]i  of  the  practicability  of  the  operation  of 
liarges  on  a  waterway  having  a  depth  of  12  feet,  on  the  Lakes,  Avith 
a  view  of  shipping  through  materials,  for  instance,  betAveen  Duluth 
and  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  that  question  has  been  considered.  The 
question  of  barges  is  in  rather  an  experimental  state,  even  now  that 
the  NeAv  York  Barge  Canal  is  in  operation,  and  the  GoA^ernment  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  question;  but  I  saAV  myself  in  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  the  Black  Warrior.  Avhich  are  canalized — in  those  two 
rivers  to  Mobile — I  saw  coal  in  self-propelled  barges,  and  they  came 
ncro«s  the  Gulf  to  NeAv  Orleans  and  Avere  unloading  coal  there  [in- 
dicating on  map].  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  Ave 
can  interchange  with  the  coal  barge  canal,  and  Ave  belieA'e  that  in 
time  a  barge  Avill  be  constructed  that  Avill  be  used  from  the  Lakes. 
That  has  not  been  done  yet,  and  it  is  a  question  that  is  being  studied 
by  the  constructors. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  long  does  it  take  to  transfer  the  ore  from  the 
lake-carrying  vessels  into  the  raihvay  cars  noAv  in  use?  Did  you  ever 
look  into  that?  For  instance,  say  they  transfer  from  the  Lake  ves- 
sels into  the  car  s_vstems  in  use;  how  long  does  it  take  to  deliver  jthe 
oT-p  into  the  cars,  or  the  places  Avhere  they  store  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  could  not  ansAver  that  question ;  but  they  trans- 
fer it  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Savitzer.  My  recollection  is  it  is  less  than  a  day. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  something  of  that  kind,  and  much  of  it  is 
brought  right  up  here  at  Ashtabula  and  at  these  points  on  the  lake. 
We  belieA'e  our  canal  boats  Avill  go  right  alongside  of  those  lake 
freight  steamers  and  iron-ore  steamers  and  with  the  same  machinery 
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would  load  into  the  canal  boats  without  any  inconvenience;  right 
alongside  of  these  large  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  waterway,  of  course, 
would  be  to  save  the  cost  of  transfer  at  Ashtabula,  if  that  should  be 
the  terminus  of  the  canal  on  Lake  Erie;  and  it  was  estimated  some 
years  ago  that  the  cost  of  transfer  was  15  cents  per  ton,  so  that  it 
loecomes  an  important  factor  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  barges 
on  a  waterway  having  a  depth  of  12  feet,  a  loaded  barge  having  a 
draft  of  12  feet,  could  navigate  the  lakes  successfully,  say,  from 
Duluth  to  Pittsburgh,  so  as  to  avoid  this  cost  and  delay  of  transfer 
from  the  lake  vessels  to  the  barges  and  other  vessels  which  would 
operate  on  this  waterway  between  Ashtabula  and  Pittsburgh.  I  was 
asking  whether  any  investigation  had  been  made  upon  that  point, 
because  it  is  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  an  important  factor,  and  we  have  included 
that  in  what  we  believe  we  can  establish  as  a  tariff  for  bringing  ore 
to  Pittsburgh,  50  cents  a  ton  as  compared  with  96  cents.  Even  with 
the  transfer  we  believe  we  can  transport  ore  from  the  lakes  into  the 
Pittsburgh  district  at  50  cents  a  ton,  and  we  see  the  evidence  of  that 
even  with  the  transfer  of  coal.  We  find  the  large  manufacturing 
concerns  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Monongahela  Elvers  bringing  their  coal 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vii'ginia  and  de- 
livering at  their  mills,  including  transfer  after  they  get  to  the  mills,  to 
where  they  want  it,  and  the  cost  was  about  9  cents  a  ton,  as  compared 
with  the  same  haul  of  -tO  cents  by  the  railroads,  and  that  includes  the 
transfer  at  the  yards.  In  other  words,  the  water  transportation  is 
so  ridicuously  low  that  it  will  absorb  almost  any  expense  necessary 
for  handling  heavy  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  actively  connected  with  this  move- 
ment for  the  equipment  of  this  waterway  how  long? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio 
Elver  Canal  about  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  course  of  the  hearing  I  want  to  put 
one  thought  before  you,  and  I  think  I  might  as  well  express  it  at  this 
stage.  You  are  asking  for  legislation  by  Congress  which  will  author- 
ize the  construction  of  this  waterway  connecting  the  Ohio  Eiver  with 
Lake  Erie,  and  that  the  necessary  cost  shall  be  met  by  an  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress,  and  that  it  shall  become  a  public  Avaterway, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  has  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years  a  propaganda, 
sincere  for  all  I  know,  to  the  effect  that  canals  were  neither  useful 
nor  practicable  in  transportation.  You  will  find  to-day  a  good  many 
citizens,  a  number  of  newspapers  and  some  Members  of  Congress  in 
both  bodies  who  take  that  position.  You  have  pointed  out  facts 
which  in  your  opinion  connect  this  waterway  very  closely  with  the 
needs  of  transportation,  and  you  say  it  will  develop  a  large  traffic. 
You  say  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the  saving  on  that  traffic  v^'ill 
amply  justify  the  expenditure.  You  say,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  water- 
way local  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  but  that  it  connects  the  other 
waterways,  which  makes  it  national  in  its  scope  and  benefits.  Con- 
gress at  best  only  reflects  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  and  its 
Members  and  Senators  usually  act  in  i-esponse  to  that  sentiment. 
So  as  a  practical  legislative  proposition  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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neither  this  committee  nor  the  membership  of  the  House  are  auto- 
crats; they  are  expected  not  only  to  respond  to  public  demands  but 
to  understand  that  those  demands  are  simply  a  reflection  of  public 
sentiment.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  people  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  even  are  a  unit  on  this  matter.  Judging  by  their 
representatives  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  they  are  not.  I 
simply  advance  that  thought  for  your  consideration  and  to  suggest 
to  you  that  Avhen  you  go  back  home  you  suggest  to  these  20,000  busi- 
ness men  and  to  the  150,000  workingmen  whom  you  say  are  repre- 
sented by  these  organizations  who  haA-e  individual  representatives 
here  to-clay,  that  this  is  not  only  a  task  before  this  committee  and 
before  Congress  but  before  the  people,  to  make  up  the  body  of  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  that  public  opinion  is  changing  very 
rapidly;  when  they  have  no  coal  in  the  house  and  the  children  are 
sutl'ering  and  the  old  people  are  dying  Avith  pneumonia,  their  senti- 
ment changes  very  raj^idly  in  regard  to  transportation  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  that  there  is  a  trend  in  the  whole  land  at 
the  present  time  in  favor  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  waterways,  the 
using  of  them. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a  paper  that  has  not  some 
article  on  water  transportation  and  calling  upon  the  country  to 
utilize  those  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  not  that  largely  due  to  a  regular  propaganda  urged 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  the  iiiiprove- 
ments  that  are  being  made  on  the  canals  of  the  eastern  coast  show  the 
importance  of  it,  and  I  know  that  in  France  they  are  building  right 
during  this  Avar  a  canal  from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  and  I  have  been 
on  the  Birmingham  Canal  

The  Chairman.  The  French  are  tunneling  a  mountain. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  A  Avonderful  tunnel  to  reach  around  the  falls  of 
the  Rhone ;  but  there  seems  to  be  such  a  trend  all  over  the  world, 
as  far  as  Ave  can  see  the  situation.  I  received  a  book  last  week  from 
a  nepheAv  of  mine  who  is  in  London.  He  sent  me  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Canals  of  England,"  and  it  gave  the  operations  planned,  and 
they  are  utilizing  every  one  of  them,  even  if  they  are  only  4  feet  deep. 
They  simply  were  shot  to  pieces  as  far  as  transportation  was  con- 
cerned, and  they  had  to  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  While  Ave  are  on  this  line  of  thought,  the  com- 
mittee is  endeavoring  to  encourage  local  activity  on  the  part  of  local- 
ities, particularly  cities  and  towns,  to  utilize  Avaterways,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  Avhich  have  been  improved  by  the  Government, 
and  the  committee,  I  think,  realizes,  and  I  think  intelligent  students 
of  the  subject  also  realize,  that  those  improved  channels  will  not  be 
and  can  not  be,  as  a  practical  proposition,  utilized  unless  there  are 
adequate  modern  terminals.  There  are  gentlemen  here  representing 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  It  has  been  reported  that  there  is  not  an 
adequate  water  terminal  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  we  are  im- 
proving the  Ohio  River  to  a  A^ery  great  extent;  and  to  those  gentle- 
men who  are  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  I  would  like  to  take  advan-r 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  committee  expects  that  Pitts- 
burgh, as  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  receiving  such  great 
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benefits  from  the  improvement  of  the  Monongahehi.  will  provide  a 
terminal  which  shall  be  an  example  to  other  cities  and  towns  on  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  which  shall  have  such  equipment  and  be  of  such  a  type 
as  to  meet  the  developin<r  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  the  reason  why  these 
terminals  have  disappeared. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  in  Pittsburojh. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  water  business  done  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  we  have  had  good 
wharfage,  and  they  have  all  disajopeared.  There  are  two  great 
reasons  for  that.  I  will  read  these  two  reasons  from  a  paper  I  have 
here.  It  is  an  address  on  the  decline  of  water  transportation ;  and  of 
course  these  new  canals  are  modern  canals,  just  as  modern  as  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  as  compared  to  the  old  4-foot  canals 
with  wooden  canal  locks.  If  you  have  seen  the  New  York  Barge 
Canal,  you  will  know  what  a  great  construction  it  is.  There  are  two 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  decline  of  river  traffic:  First,  the  rail- 
roads, in  competition  with  river  traffic,  reduced  the  rates  so  that  the 
steamboats  and  packet  lines  went  out  of  business,  and  the  terminals 
consequently  went  out  of  business.    [Eeading :] 

First.  The  railroads,  in  competition  with  river  traffic,  reducerl  tlieir  rates  so 
low  that  many  of  the  steamboat  and  packet  lines  were  compelled  to  go  out  of 
business.  In  the  early  days  these  reductions  were  temporary,  and  remained  in 
force  only  long  enough  to  put  the  packet  lines  out  of  business.  The  districts 
which  did  not  enjoy  river-transportation  facilities  made  up  the  differential  in 
freight  rates,  so  that  the  railroads  lost  nothing. 

Second.  The  withdrawal  by  the  railroad  companies  of  through-traffic  ar- 
rangements with  the  waterways ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  wished  to  make  ship- 
ment to  inland  cities  in  Ohio  or  Indiana  from  Pittsburgh  you  could  ship  by  hoat 
to  a  point  and  make  close  connection  with  the  railroad,  which  would  carry  it  to 
its  destination  at  a  through  rate  of  freight  and  through  bill  of  lading.  When 
the  railroads  discontinued  this  through  routing  the  inevitable  result  was  the 
large  decline  in  the  river  traffic.  Most  of  these  conditions  have  been  corrected 
by  law  when  the  ruling  was  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
where  rates  were  lowered  in  competition  with  water  transportation  they  could 
not  be  advanced.  Before  this  ruling  went  into  effect  there  was  a  hasty  readjust- 
ment of  all  freight  rates  upward  by  the  railroads  where  they  came  into  compe- 
tition with  water  transportation  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sj^eaking  indiA'idually  as  a  friend  of  the  im- 
provement of  waterways.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  the 
improvement  of  water  transportation.  Now,  as  to  the  reduction  of 
rates  b}^  railroads  in  competition  Avith  water  lines  in  former  years 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  operation  of  boats  unprofitable,  I 
interpret  the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress  to  give  the  Director 
General  of  Eailroads  the  power  to  readjust  these  railroad  rates. 
Some  of  us  have  been  before  the  Director  General  and  the  Committee 
on  Waterways  advocating  it.  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been 
no  concerted  movement  in  the  great  industrial  centers,  like  Pitts- 
burgh, asking  for  that.  As  to  through  traffic  between  the  railroads 
and  the  waterways,  we  all  agree  that  it  ]nust  come  if  we  are  to  have 
any  comprehensive,  satisfactory  system  of  water  transportation;  but 
you  can  not  have  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  railroads  and 
waterways  unless  you  have  a  modern  equipped  terminal,  so  that  the 
transfer  between  the  water  carriers  and  the  rail  carriers  shall  be  made 
in  the  cheapest  and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  That  is  a  pre- 
liminary condition  about  which  I  for  one  Avill  agTee.    So  there  is  a 
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method  and  a  way  pointed  out  by  which  the  representatives  of  the' 
commercial  cities,  like  the  great  city  of  Pittsburgh,  may  remove  both 
of  these  impediments  to  Avater  traffic  by  having  the  railroad  rates 
readjusted  whenever  they  are  too  low,  so  as  to  afford  a  differential 
in  favor  of  the  water  carriers,  to  enable  them  to  operate  at  a  reason- 
able profit.  You  ha-^-e  the  matter  of  interchange  of  traffic  between 
the  water  carriers  and  the  rail  carriers  in  your  hands,  by  first  pro- 
viding the  modern  and  adequate  water  terminals  and  then  by  going 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  asking  that  body 
for  the  establishment  of  a  through  rate  between  the  railroads  and  the 
water  carriers  which  will  be  fair  to  the  water  carriers  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Steatensox.  But  we  must  have  the  water  routes  first. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Ohio  will 
have  a  channel  to  Cincinnati  all  the  year  with  the  funds  appropriated 
in  the  pending  river  and  harbor  bill.  We  have  appropriated  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  I  hope  the  appro- 
loriations  will  continue. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And  it  will  come. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  us  believe  they  ought  not  to  continue  un- 
less they  have  an  assurance  that  the  channel  that  Avill  be  provided  by 
this  sixty-odd  million  dollars  and  more,  which  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  to  improve  the  Ohio  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Cairo,  will  absolutely  be  used  to  the  maximum  for 
water  transportation. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  The  idea  may  go  out  that  there  are  no  modern  ter- 
minal facilities  along  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Monongahela.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  these  great  industries  that 
utilize  the  Monongahela.  that  carry  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
tons  of  coal,  coke,  and  iron,  do  have  modern  facilities  at  their  plants 
and  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Surel5^ 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  If  they  did  not  have  them,  they  could  not  move  such 
an  enormous  traffic  ? 
Mr.  Stephenson.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  think  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  are  directed 
more  to  the  revival  of  the  packet  traffic.  So  far  as  I  view  the  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  coal  and  coke  and  this  other  tonnage  is  concerned,  the 
terminals  will  be  provided.  They  can  not  afford  to  have  the  public 
running  into  their  terminals,  because  they  have  use  for  them  every 
hour  of  the  day.  These  concerns  all  have  up-to-date  equipment  for 
loading. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  The  New  York  Barge  Canal  has  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  interchange  of  freight,  such  as  you  have  spoken  of. 

The  Chairthan.  After  you  gentlemen  have  provided  an  adequate 
water  terminal  at  Pittsburgh,  which  will  be  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  a  hearing 
at  a  later  time,  and  Avill  also  have  an  investigation  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  I  did  not  intend  to  divert  you 
unnecessarily,  but  I  thought  your  case  was  such  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration that  I  might  interject  this  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  three  members  of  the  city  council  here. 

Mr.  Freae.  May  I  make  a  few  inquiries  of  Mr.  Stevenson? 
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Mr.  SwiTzER.  He  spoke  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  you 
came  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  my  asking  any  questions,  I 
will  waive  them. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  called  to  one  of  the  depart- 
ments and  could  only  get  here  a  few  moments  ago,  but  I  wanted  to 
get  a  little  more  information  in  a  personal  way.  This  bill  calls  for  a 
$65,000,000  appropriation  from  the  Government,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stevexson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  building  a  canal  where? 

Mr.  Ste\-enson.  For  building  a  canal  from  a  point  on  Lake  Erie 
to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  length  of  the  proposed  canal? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  utilize  the  two  rivers,  the  Mahoning  and  the' 
Beaver,  and  we  build  the  canal  at  that  point  about  50  miles 
[indicating] . 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  $65,000,000  is  for  that  canal? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  for  the  canal  and  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  total  length  of  the  canal? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  A  hundred  miles. 
Mr.  Frear.  And  $65,000,000  is  required  for  it? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  our  estimate  in  normal  times. 
Mr.  Frear.  Do  Pennsylvania  or  Pittsburgh  contribute  anything 
toward  that? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  under  this  proposition.  We  are  looking  at  it 
entirely  as  a  national  war  proposition. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  war  proposition.  How  long  will  it  take  to  build 
this? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  think  it  can  be  built,  and  Col.  Stickle  has  made 
the  statement,  and  he  is  here  and  probably  will  corroborate  it,  that 
it  will  take  three  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  expect  the  war  will  last  longer  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  clo  not  know  how  long  the  war  will  last.  I  also 
discussed  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  peace  being  declared 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  any  canal  in  the  country  that  is  a 
success  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  of  any  modern  canal,  except  the 
barge  canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to  say.  We  have  not  the 
data  on  that.  The  Government  is  so  much  interested  that  it  is  ad- 
vancing the  money  to  hurry  the  completion  of  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  State  of  New  York  is  paying  $150,000,000  for 
that  canal.  Is  there  any  contribution  being  made  by  the  localities 
immediately  affected  by  this  Ohio  canal  such  as  is  being  made  by 
New  York  State  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  under  this  proposition.  We  are  asking  the 
Government  to  build  this  as  a  war  measure,  as  a  material  necessity 
to  open  the  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  Panama,  and  not  only 
benefit  Pennsylvania  but  benefit  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  whole  Northwest,  which  was  suffering  so  for  fuel  last  winter. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Did  you  send  any  coal  from  Pittsburgh  last  year  to 
Wisconsin,  or  any  other  States,  by  means  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  affords  traffic  as  far  as  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  Army 
engineers  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  coal  was  transported  probably  to  Ashtabula 
and  taken  on  steamers  

Mr.  Frear  (interrupting).  But  Avas  any  sent  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  any  coal  sent  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans 
by  water  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Steatenson.  No.  sir;  there  has  not  been  any  quantity  of  coal 
sent  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  by  water  for  tAvo  years.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  we  lost  the  coal  business  in  the  South.  We 
can  not  compete  with  Alabama  coal,  or  the  New  Orleans  trade. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  coal  sent  to  St.  Louis  last  year? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  we  sent  any  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Frear.  St.  Louis  is  north;  it  does  not  compete,  does  it,  with 
the  Alabama  coal? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  it  does  not.  I  think  they  probably  used  the 
Illinois  coal,  where  they  have  a  shorter  haul. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  what  theory  do  you  ask  for  $65,000,000  from  the 
Government  for  this  canal  of  100  miles  when  the  State  of  New  York 
has  contributed  $150,000,000  for  its  own  barge  canal,  which  as  yet 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  success? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Since  the  war  was  declared  the  Government  would 
not  allow  us  to  build  it.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the  Govern- 
ment will  allow  internal  improvements  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  allow  Avhom? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  mean  that  we  can  not  as  a  mimicipality  or  as  a 
State  engage  in  any  general  enterprise  or  improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  made  such  a  proffer  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  but  we  understand  that  is  the  general  order 
that  is  applicable  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  New  York  went  on  with  theirs. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  was  started,  before  the  war.  They  were 
working  on  it  for  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  there  is  objection  to  that  work  at  this 
time  because  of  the  Avar? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  understand  there  is  a  standing  objection  to  every 
enterprise  outside  of  the  improvement  of  roads,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  as  a  military  necessity;  but  no  internal  improA'ements  shall 
be  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  Woidd  it  not,  then,  operate  against  any  proposed  canal 
you  have  in  mind,  because  of  the  necessity  of  utilizing  labor  for 
other  purposes? 

Mr.  Stea'enson.  It  might;  yes.  But  before  you  came  in  AAe  sug- 
gested we  could  use  some  interned  Germans.  Many  are  Avorking  on 
the  Welland  Canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  knoAV  of  any  canals — to  return  to  the  subject — 
that  haA'e  made  a  success?  The  GoA^ernment  has  built  some  canals, 
as  you  know.  For  instance,  the  Hennepin  Canal.  That  was  pro- 
posed to  save  $20,000,000  a  year  in  earnings  to  the  growers  of  Iowa 
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in  the  shipment  of  grain.  "We  have  spent  between  $7,000,000  and 
$8,000,000  on  that  canal  and  we  have  had  completed  some  thirty-odd 
I  locks,  and  the  total  amonnt  of  grain  shipped  was  something  like 
6,000  or  7.000  tons,  and  the  total  shipments  of  all  products  on  the 
canal  only  amounted  to  about  9,000  tons  last  year.  Do  you  know  of 
a  condition  that  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  this  wonderful 
traffic  for  the  Ohio  Canal,  of  which  you  speak,  that  was  not  justified 
by  the  same  argument  as  to  the  canal  route  from  Iowa  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  so ;  because  we  have  here  the  most  won- 
derful district  in  the  world.  This  canal  passes  through  the  most 
wonderful  section  in  the  world,  so  far  as  manufacturing  is  con- 
cerned— the  Pittsburgh  district  and  the  Mahoning  A^alley — and  the 
tonnage  is  there. 
'        Mr.  Frear.  Unquestionably  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  unquestionably  there,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  cost.  If  the  transportation  is  low  enough  there  will  be 
plenty  of  tonnage  for  heavy  freight.  There  was  no  such  tonnage  for 
the  Hennepin  Canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  think  it  will  be  a 
success. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  people  of  Pittsburgh  do  believe  in  it,  having 
had  the  benefit  of  cheap  water  transportation  on  the  Monongahela 
River. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  that  been  evidenced  outside  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  where  the  coal  is  at  the  headwaters?  Take  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Louis  down.    There  is  no  traffic  on  that  great  water- 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  was  all  driven  out  because  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  conditions  are  such  that  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  renewing  that  traffic  now  it  would  be  again  utilized. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  can  not  buy  a  boat  or  get  a  bai"ge  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  condition  was  true  prior  to  the  war. 
^        Mr.  Stevenson.  But  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
that  did  not  exist  before  the  war.    Now  it  exists,  and  it  is  liable  to 
be  repeated,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  situation  will  adjust 
itself. 

I.  Mr.  Frear.  There  was  such  a  situation  shown  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  recently.  For  instance,  speaking  about  the  canals  along  the 
coast,  which  I  see  you  mention  here,  it  was  shown  that  from  the  coal 
beds  of  Pennsylvania  to  Norfolk,  and  from  the  coal  beds  to  Phila- 
delphia, there  was  only  a  difference  of  about  50  cents  in  the  rail  cost 
of  transportation ;  it  was  shown  that  it  did  not  permit  a  sufficient 
differential,  so  that  they  could  carry  that  coal  from  Philadelphia 
down  along  the  coast,  and  they  Avere  not  carrying  it  from  Philadel- 
phia for  that  A'ery  reason.  That  brings  it  back  to  the  chairman's 
question  about  the  fixing  of  rail  rates.  Do  you  think  that  would  have 
to  be  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  that  was  initiated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  would  be  willing 
to  acept  a  raise  in  rail  rates  so  as  to  increase  waterway  transporta- 
tion? 
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Mr.  SvEVENSON.  I  do  not  think  they  would;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  necessity  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  Woukl  not  that  have  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  Phih\- 
delphia  in  order  to  meet  that  situation  Avhich  now  exists  to  meet  the 
situation  in  whicli  Phihidelphia  is  placed  in  railway  rates  in  coal  oA'er 
Norfolk? 

Mr.  Stevensox.  Why  would  not  Philadelphia  feel  it  had  that  nat- 
ural advantage? 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  a  natural  advantage  when  they  are  carrying  it  a 
much  longer  distance  to  Norfolk  and  only  charging  50  cents  more  by 
rail? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  not  a  natural  advantage. 

Mr.  Frear.  Philadelphia  enjoys  a  natural  advantage  just  as  much 
as  these  waterway  competing  points  enjoy  it  to-day.  That  has  been 
proven  by  the  commercial  methods  of  the  past.  You  would  apply 
it  possibly  to  a  change  of  the  entire  methocl  so  as  to  raise  the  rates 
to  these  places  that  are  enjoying  favorable  conditions,  like  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  inland  wnterway  points,  in 
order  to  better  the  commerce? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  a  very  broad  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  to  discuss  it  in  the  committee  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  want  to  get  your  views. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  have  been  sutfering  from  discriminator}^  rates 
in  Pittsburgh  for  many  years.  We  have  been  paying  96  cents  for 
hauling  ore  to  Pittsburgh,  while  some  of  our  competitors  were  getting 
it  for  60  cents.   For  25  years  that  condition  has  existed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now  that  is  corrected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  To  some  extent  by  the  commission,  and  there  has 
been  a  readjustment.  If  it  had  not  been  for  its  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, God  knows  Pittsburgh  would  not  have  thrived.  If  there 
had  not  been  that  discrimination  there  would  not  have  been  anything 
like  it  in  the  known  world.  It  made  some  very  wealthy  men  in  the 
steel  business  notwithstanding  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  Avealthy  gentlemen  who  expect  to  profit  by  this 
canal  are  not  putting  up  any  money? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  that  is  true;  not  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  Government  proposition.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  the 
people  own  that  there  is  in  this  country  is  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  rivers.   That  is  all. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Regardless  of  the  existing  discriminatory  railway 
rates  and  in  the  past  there  has  been  an  enormous  tonnage  developed 
on  the  Monongahela  Eiver? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Oh,  yes.  '■ 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Water  tonnage?  - 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Now,  is  it  your  belief  that  the  same  results  would 
follow  if  this  proposed  canal  should  be  constructed?  "Do  you  believe 
the  same  thing  would  happen  regardless  of  any  discriminatory  rail- 
road rates? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Of  course,  you  would  rather  have  it  equalized? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.    The  argument  has  been  made  right  along 
that  line.    Why  would  they  not  build  two  or  three  more  railroads 
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'    ■  from  Pittsbui'gii  to  the  lake  ?    You  can  bring  those  raih-oads  do^x■n. 
to  the  Ohio  Eiver,  but  you  can  not  get  terminals  at  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Frear.  Now,  a  discussion  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  has  been  brought 

'•  in.  We  have  appropriated  over  $59,000,000  for  Ohio  River  im- 
provements. The  statement  I  made  heretofore  to  the  committee  on 
the  Ohio  River  pi'oject  in  my  minority  report  was  to  this  etl'ect: 

Maj.  John  Stewart  filed  with  the  committee  the  following  statement : 
"  There  are  no  municipal  water  terminals  along-  the  Ohio  River.    All  termi- 
nal facilities  are  privately  owned  and  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  water 
transportation  of  any  magnitude  and  are  not  constructed  or  equipped  for  joint 
rail  or  water  transportation." 

We  have  spent  about  $59,000,000  on  the  Ohio  River  and  still  you 
sa}'  you  have  not  shipped  a  ton  of  coal  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  St;  Louis  gets  cheaper-hauled  coal — Illinois  coal. 
But  the  reason  these  terminals  have  gone  is  because  the  railroads 
have  preempted  all  the  river  frontage,  and  they  have  done  that  by 
discriminating  against  the  river  traffic. 

^  Mr.  Frear.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  developing  this  river  traffic, 
although  we  may  not  quite  understand  the  position  of  those  who  are 
justifying  the  expenditure  of  money  without  utilizing  the  streams. 
If  the  streams  are  used  after  they  are  developed  there  is  no  question 
that  the  appropriations  will  be  made  without  criticism,  but  the  point 
that  is  being  made  to-day  is  that  enormous  appropriations  are  made 
Avithout  any  development  of  water  transportation,  and  Col.  Town- 
send,  of  the  engineers,  has  suggested  that  the  Ohio  River  be  de- 

^  YelojDed  so  we  may  make  an  experiment  there  and  ascertain  whether 
it  will  bring  results;  but  we  have  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  and 
would  it  not  be  well  to  wait  until  it  is  determined  whether  that  is 
a  commercial  success? 

|-      Mr.  Stevenson.  But  we  are  going  to  have  some  very  serious  times 

^    while  Ave  are  waiting. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  are  going  to  take  three  or  four  years  to  build 
the  canal,  and  if  Ave  are  going  to  die  from  freezing  through  need 
of  coal,  as  you  suggest,  Ave  will  die  in  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Stea'enson.  If  the  Ohio  Avas  canalized  Avith  any  degree  of 
continuity  from  Pittsburgh  doAvn,  many  of  these  questions  you  have 
brought  up  would  have  been  solved  by  this  time;  but  until  we  have 

f  a  continuous  Avater  transportation  from  Cincinnati  to  Cairo,  not  a 
dam  here  and  a  dam  there,  these  questions  Avill  not  be  solved. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  this  canalization  took  place  you  were  shiiDping 

I    large  quantities  of  coal  to  St.  Louis  and  other  points  along  the  Missis- 

l    sippi  River? 

I  ■  Mr.  Stea'enson.  Yes.  We  had  the  NeAV  Orleans  trade  before  you 
I  canalized  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Black  Warrior.  And  there  is  an- 
P  other  condition ;  they  have  brought  the  coal  cheaper  into  New  Or- 
'  '  leans,  and  it  is  a  very  good  coal,  too. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Black  Warrior  River  with 
its  $12,000,000  appropriation  is  a  success  to-day,  as  far  as  transpor- 
tation of  coal  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  took  our  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  is  now  proposing  to  build  a  hundred 
barges  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  and  the  Shipping  Board  has 
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requested  to  do  that  because  private  capital  lias  not  taken  advantage 
of  conditions  there  created  by  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  barge  business  is  exj)erimental  to  a  great 
extent,  and  until  it  is  fully  developed  private  capital,  I  think,  is  going 
to  be  very  timid  about  investing  in  barges  for  inland  transportation, 
because  they  are  experimental  and  the  design  must  be  very  carefully 
thought  out.  As  to  the  practicability,  I  think  that  is  a  question  that 
will  require  some  time  to  solve. 

Mr.  Freab.  I  believe  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  These  gentlemen  have  come  a  long  distance,  and 
we  desire  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  committee  continue  in  session  until  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  want  to  take  up  anything  along  the  line  of 
terminal  facilities?  If  so,  we  want  you  to  hear  from  these  gentle- 
men as  to  Pittsburgh's  attitude.  We  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr. 
Herron  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  S.  HERRON,  PRESIDENT  PITTSBURGH 

COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Herron.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  to-day  be- 
cause we  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  from  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  A  great  many  of  our  mills  last  year 
had  to  shut  down  because  they  could  not  get  coal.  Coal  was  all 
around  them.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  itself  was  fearful  that  it 
might  have  to  curtail  the  use  of  water  because  it  could  not  get  the 
coal  cars.  We  had  to  use  automobiles  at  a  distance  of  only  7  miles 
from  the  mines.  The  Canadian  Government  was  sending  cars  to  the 
southern  district  to  be  loaded  and  shipped  for  Canada,  and  they 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  railways  coming  into  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
were  using  their  cars  a  few  times  to  transport  coal  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
when  they  found  it  out  they  made  a  complaint  to  Washington  and 
that  was  stopped.  The  topography  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  makes 
the  construction  of  railroads  very  expensive.  We  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  considerable  relief  from  the  Wabash  system,  but  we 
found  it  did  not  answer.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of 
the  canal,  and  because  a  great  many  people  do  not  understand  it  they 
are  feazed  at  the  cost.  But  New  York  State  is  our  neighbor,  and  we 
know  that  in  the  last  25  years  three  different  propositions  have  been 
handled  in  reference  to  their  canal.  First,  they  had  a  6-foot  canal, 
and  then  they  thought  by  expending  about  $9,000,000  they  would 
deepen  it  to  9  feet  and  they  would  have  the  proposition  solved,  and 
later  they  foimd  that  they  must  go  ahead  and  spend  a  great  deal 
more,  because  they  realized  what  it  meant. 

You  Avill  notice  the  map  of  New  York,  showing  the  canal  there 
[indicating].  Between  the  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  an 
extent  of  60  miles,  it  is  perfectly  level,  and  they  did  not  need  a 
single  lock,  and  yet  up  at  Lockport,  at  the  far  end  of  the  State,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  have  several.  This  construction  makes  it 
expensive,  and  yet  the  people  of  New  York,  way  doAvn  at  the  end  of 
the  State,  would  be  absolutely  isolated  if  they  were  dependent  en- 
tirely on  cars.  It  is  only  the  canal  that  makes  it  possible;  it  is  the 
terminals  along  the  New  England  front  that  bring  Long  Island 
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steamboats  into  New  York,  and  we  are.  of  course,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Lake  Ontario;  we  are  onh'^  a  short  distance  from  Lake 
Erie,  and  we  might  as  Avell  be  a  million  miles  away,  because  we  are 
shut  off  from  it;  ancl  we  Imow  what  it  means  if  we  can  only  get 
transportation  free  from  any  obstruction  to  Lake  Erie,  and  we  know 
that  by  the  construction  of  this  canal  we  are  going  to  have  that,  and 
we  knoAv  the  American  public  are  very  skeptical,  and  we  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  convert  the  average  man  to  appropriate  money.  We  are 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  that  now  prevail,  when 
everybody  realizes  the  inefficiency  of  the  railwavs,  and  we  are  coming 
here  to  ask  you  to  help  us. 

We  have  not  any  right  to  think  this  war  will  be  over  soon,  though 
we  all  hope  it  will.  There  is  not  a  man  sitting  around  this  table  to- 
day who  four  years  ago  would  have  had  any  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  be  in  the  war.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  to  help,  and 
we  are  absolutely  certain  that  Pittsburgh  and  the  entire  world  will 
profit  from  it. 

We  know  the  coal  is  there ;  we  know  the  ore  is  at  the  other  end ; 
we  have  the  coal,  and  they  have  the  ore.  Xew  York  City  and  Chi- 
cago and  all  of  the  large  cities  need  the  finished  product  we  make 
and  sell,  and  it  is  to  get  that  back  and  forth  that  we  desire  this  canal. 
Gentlemen,  we  realize  the  position  you  are  in,  and  we  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  some  man  to  get  up  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  ask 
a  question  that  might  be  simple  and  yet  be  hard  to  explain;  but 
we  know  that,  in  the  words  of  Grover  Cleveland,  it  is  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  We  need  the  canal,  and  you  are  our 
only  hope,  and  we  have  come  to  ask  you  to  help  us,  because  we 
realize  that  we  have  not  any  chance  of  convincing  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  that  they  ought  to  go  and  erect  big,  modern 
terminals  when  the  canal  is  but  a  dream ;  but  if  you  will  give  us  the 
canal — give  us  some  visible  means  of  it.  so  that  we  can  see  something 
started — we  will  contribute  the  terminals.  We  have  the  river;  we 
have  the  wharves;  it  is  just  a  plain  question  of  constructing  suitable 
landings  and  paraphernalia  for  unloading,  and  we  will  make  head- 
Avay  in  that  direction  once  you  show  us  the  canal. 

Mr.  Feear.  The  inland  waterways  committee's  report  was  to  the 
effect  that  of  over  4.000  miles  of  canals  in  this  country,  over  one- 
half  have  been  abandoned,  and  about  one-half  of  all  the  canals,  if 
my  recollection  is  correct,  were  in  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania.  Can 
you  tell  us  Avhy  that  condition  exists  in  Pennsylvania  ?  ' 

Mr.  Herron.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  explain,  but  the  competition  of 
the  railroads  was  so  great  that  they  were  ahle  to  convince  the  people 
there  that  they  could  bring  the  railroad  right  to  their  doors  and  that 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  bring  their  finished  product  to  the 
canal.  The  site  of  the  Union  Station  in  Pittsburgh  was  one  of  our 
old  canals.  That  was  when  the  railroad  was  all-powerful,  and  the 
average  citizen  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  he  thought  the 
railroad  was  going  to  be  the  absolute  last  word.  You  could  not  find  a 
Member  of  Congress  five  years  ago  that  would  say  the  railroads  would 
find  themselves  in  the  condition  they  were  last  winter,  when  they 
threw  their  hands  up  and  said  they  were  helpless. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  a  condition  arose  caused  by  favored  ship- 
ments due  to  war  necessity  which  caused  congestion  at  many  points; 
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for  instance,  at  Hoo'  Island  and  elsewhere,  due  in  part  to  a  conflict 
of  authority  in  directing-  shipments,  but  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  Avere  not  responsible  for  that.  That  Avas  due  to  lack  of 
coordination  of  different  Government  agencies  as  Avell  as  of  the 
various  railroads. 

Mr.  Hereon.  The  same  thing  existed  before,  but  Ave  did  not  have 
any  AA-ay  of  making  the  people  knoAv  about  it.  At  this  time  it  Avas 
the  Government  which  AAas  AA-aiting  for  munitions  and  other  things 
and  they  had  to  have  them,  but  the  poor  farmer  in  the  West  knew  it, 
AA'ho  has  time  and  time  again  seen  his  crop  rotting  in  the  fields,  who 
has  seen  his  grain  rotting  and  could  not  move  it ;  and  many  men  in 
the  coal  business  in  Pittsburgh  would  tell  you  that  they  could  not 
get  cars,  and  they  Avere  almost  insidted  Avhen  they  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  this  question  should  come  up  on  the  floor  and  it  Avas 
stated  that  $65,000,000  was  going  to  be  appropriated  for  the  canal 
and  that  everybody  is  going  to  contribute,  the  farmer  of  the  West 
is  going  to  contribute,  is  it  not  natural  that  some  one  should  ask  the 
question  AA-hy  the  Hennepin  canal  in  Illinois  had  not  relieved  the 
Avestern  farmer  and  Avhy  over  one-half  of  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  abandoned  ?  Is  not  that  the  query  which  Avill  naturally 
come  up  ?  And  the  farmers  and  the  others  who  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute Avill  ask,  "  AVhy  is  it  mv  dutv  to  contribute  to  this  Ohio  canal 
when  the  State  of  Xew  York  "builds  its  $150,000,000  bai'ge  canal  at 
State  expense  Avithout  asking  contribution? 

Mr.  Herron.  The  ansAver  to  that  is  that  the  State  of  New  York  is 
not  a  producing  State  in  the  sense  that  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are. 
All  you  use  their  territory  for  is  to  bring  from  the  West  to  New  York 
City  the  products  of  the  West.  If  it  Avere  not  for  that  is  there  any 
particular  reason  Avhy  a  man  in  Chicago  Avoidd  ship  to  New  York? 
Philadelphia  Avould  be  the  right  place,  but  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
isolate  Philadelphia.   Ncav  York  has  a  nice  leA'el  condition. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  Avords,  New  York  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production.  Avhereas  in  Pennsylvania  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
production  and  ought  to  be  very  largely  interested  in  the  question  of 
])roduction  and  the  disposing  of  their  products,  are  to-day  asking  the 
Government  to  spend  the  (jovernment's  money  to  the  extent  of 
$65,000,000  or  more  in  marketing  their  products? 

Mr.  Herron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

]\Ir.  PIerron.  The  gentleman  understands  I  am  noAv  speaking  for 
Pittsburgh :  I  do  not  knoAv  anything  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  general  illustration. 
There  Avas  one  suggestion  that  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  about — the  question  of  New  York  being  isolatecl. 
by  reason  of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal.  Transportation  from  the 
West  Avhich  goes  to  NeAv  York  is  largely  by  rail;  not  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  Avent  by  the  Erie  Canal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  it  is  largely  a  questionable  proposition  as  to  hoAv  much  the  canal 
will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Herron.  Under  the  old  system  of  building  canals  they  tried 
to  take  care  of  the  sides  of  the  bank  by  making;  them  as  they  pave  the 
streets;  they  built  the  sides  with  ])aving  blocks,  and  the  traffic  was 
sloAv.    Then  Avhen  they  tried  to  hurry  up  and  put  the  motor-driven 
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<oT  steam-drive'xi  barges  there  the  experts  chunied  that  the  wave  had 
A  had  effect  on  the  bank,  and  they  regaxhited  the  speed  on  that 
iK'COunt,  and  the  boats  were  not  allowed  to  go  very  fast.  It  was  just 
lilve  compelling  a  great,  big,  powerful  automobile,  capable  of  making 
60  miles  an  hour,  go  at  12  miles  an  hour.  This  new  barge  canal 
which  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  traffic  will  be  fixed  so  that  they  can 
cut  down  the  time  in  traveling.  I  will  suggest,  in  this  connection^ 
that  the  people  in  New  York  City.  a\  ho  may  be  supposed  to  have  a 
pretty  good  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  there,,  believe  that  one 
reason  why  this  barge  canal  will  not  be  a  success  is  that  the  Welland 
Canal  is  going  to  carry  vessels  that  will  transport  shipments  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  sea  without  the  necessity  of  rehandling,  and  that  they 
will  have  to  have  a  greater  depth  than  12  feet  in  that  canal.  They 
belie^e  that  they  ^^lll  possibly  have  to  have  21  feet,  and  when  that 
tmie  comes  you  geiitlemen  are  going  to  be  confionted  with  a  much 
larger  proposition;  you  will  have  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
$0.5,000,000  will  not  go  very  far.  The  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  has  the 
Thousand  Islands  there,  Avith  a  lot  of  little  channels,  and  it  is  a 
tremendous  proposition. 

There  is  another  thing.  The  canal  around  Lake  Ontario  belongs 
to  the  Canadian  Government,  and  our  Government  has  been  asked  to 
build  one,  but  Ave  have  just  let  the  matter  alone. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  made  surveys. 

Mr.  Hereox.  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Stea'enson.  Mr.  Follansbee,  Avho  represents  the  manufacturers 
of  West  Virginia,  Avill  be  the  next  speaker. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  IT.  FOLLANSBEE,  OF  FOLLANSBEE,  W.  VA., 
MEMBER  OF  THE  LAKE  ERIE  &  OHIO  RIVER  CANAL  BOARD. 

^Ir.  Follansbee.  I  represent  (he  West  Virginia  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  Avhich  I  am  a  director.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Board  appointed  by  Gov.  Brum- 
baugh, of  Pennsylvania.  I  want  just  briefly  to  make  some  mention 
along  the  line  of  the  interrogatories  that  have  been  made.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  Avhether  shippers  will  take  steps  to  have  the  rail- 
roads put  up  their  freight  rates  in  order  to  further  the  waterAvays. 
NoAV,  no  man  is  going  to  do  anything  to  increase  his  costs.  I  am 
a  comparatively  small  manufacturer,  but  you  have  had  the  absolute 
evidence  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Avhen  the  manufacturers 
all  over  the  country  signed  petitions  by  the  thousands  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  it  put  up  freight  rates,  because  the 
manufacturers  recognized  that  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads for  years  to  kill  Avater  transportation  they  had  become  prac- 
tically bankrupt.  The  reason  Mr.  McAdoo  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  railroads  of  this  country  is  because  the  railroads  did  not  have 
the  money  to  operate  on  account  of  the  foolish  policy  of  making 
rates  so  Ioav  as  to  be  able  to  kill  Avater  transportation.  Now,  the 
question  that  you  have  asked  has  already  been  ansAveretl  by  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  P'rear.  Has  not  this  petition  for  an  increase  of  rates  been  a 
petition  for  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent,  horizontal  increase,  or  Avhatever 
the  rate  may  be?    It  did  not  affect  that  particular  locality.  Were 
G170.S— 18  .3 
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Pittsburgh  men  willing  to  have  their  rates  raised  because  of  the 
lower  Avatcj-way  rates,  above  tlie  waterway  competitive  rates  they 
now  enjov?   I  thinly  that  is  the  question  the  chairman  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  FoLLAKSBEE.  I  think  that  will  also  be  answered  by  this  fact : 
I  am  a  buyer  of  coal.  The  rate  on  coal  was  advanced  15  cents  per 
ton:  my  mill  at  Follansbee,  ^Y.  Va.,  was  paying  the  freight  rate  of 
20  cents  per  ton,  and  that  was  advanced  to  35  cents  per  ton  without 
any  great  protest.  We  felt  it  was  a  little  unjust  when  they  advanced 
that  rate  15  cents  per  ton  or  75  per  cent,  while  they  only  advanced 
the  rate  to  Chicago  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  to  12  per  cent,  but  Ave 
paid  it.  That  is  history.  We  paid  it.  Is  that  question  answered? 
I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  to-day 
and  the  people  of  other  inland  waterway  towns  are  ready  to  submit 
to  an  increase  of  raihvay  rates  so  as  to  permit  waterway  traffic  to 
compete,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  think  you  put  the  question  just  wrcmg  side  for- 
most.  The  people  of  Pittsburgh,  or  all  other  manufacturers,  are 
willing  to  increase  the  freight  rates  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
make  the  railroads  properly  o]:)erative:  now  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
the  railroads  practically  being  bankrupt  because  they  have  not  se- 
cured sufficient  revenue  to  allow  their  roads  to  buy  their  locomotives, 
to  buy  their  cars,  and  other  equipment,  and  that  is  the  trouble  with 
the  situation ;  they  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  railroads  must  have 
largely  increased  revenues,  and  that  the  railroads  no  longer  can 
make  rates  that  will  put  the  waterway's  out  of  business;  and  then  the 
waterways  will  come  along  and  have  their  natural  development. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  talking  through  my  hat  I  will  say  that 
I  have  put  my  good  money  into  a  packet  line  between  Follansbee 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Wheeling  people  have  put  their  money 
into  it,  and  they  have  searched  the  river  for  boats  and  have  bought 
two  boats. 

The  CiiAiRJiAX.  Is  that  the  line  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Wyllie  of  Hunting- 
ton, spoke  about  some  time  ago  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  do  not  know  him.  He  is  probably  farther  down 
the  river.  I  refer  to  the  Liberty  Transit  Co.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  director 
in  the  company.  To  show  you  that  we  are  not  indiflerent  to  water- 
Avay  development,  I  say  we  have  put  our  money  into  it. 

Now.  take  this  railroad  question.  I  have  not  any  quarrel  with  the 
railroads;  the  railroads  are  my  greatest  friends.  I  must  depend 
upon  the  railroads  to  ship  my  goods  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  would  not  go  to  the  railroads  and  say,  "  You  are  foolish  to  make  me 
a  20  cent  freight  rate:  "  I  would  not  go  to  the  railroads  and  say,  "  Put 
up  this  freight  rate  to  50  cents  so  I  will  stop  shipping  coal  on  your 
line  and  bring  it  in  by  boat."  You  know  that  is  not  human  nature. 
All  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  time  that  they  were.  It  was  necessary  to  the  win- 
ning of  this  Avar,  because  the  railroads  Avei'e  so  impotent. 

Let  us  look  at  our  canals  of  Pennsylvania.  Why  Avere  they  aban- 
doned ?  You  know  hoAv  the  railroad  development  came  along.  I 
have  heard  my  father  and  mother  tell  many  times  how  they  came 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  over  the  canal  and 
it  took  them  three  Aveeks  to  do  it.    Of  course  they  Avould  not  after- 
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wards  travel  by  canal  when  they  could  oo  by  rail  to  New  York  in 
one  night.  How  have  the  railroads  developed?  You  take  the  rail- 
road ot  30  or  40  years  ago  and  let  it  stand  still,  and  it  would  be  out 
ot  business  as  compared  with  the  railroad  of  to-dav.  I  am  old 
enough  to  recall  when  we  shipped  12  tons  in  a  car,  and'  now  Mr 
McAdoo  IS  asking  us  to  ship  120  tons.  Now,  canals  have  stoijped 
.  with  a  little  3  or  4  foot  depth.   The  impetus  of  the  railroads  comino- 

■.^^  so  great  that  it  was  psychological  that  the  canals  stood 
still,    ihat  IS  just  a  little  illustration. 

The  Chairmax.  Those  new  managers  of  the  railroads  told  the 
people  that  the  railroads  could  carrv  all  the  traffic,  and  the  people 
believed  it  i  ^  ^ 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes. 

The  pHAiRiiAN.  And  they  came  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  rail- 
roads tor  the  movement  of  traffic  ? 

:\Ir.  FoLLAxsBEE.  And  the  railroads  made  their  word  good  too 
tor  a  long  period  of  years.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  competition' 
Ihe  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  vears  was  known  as  the  most 
successful  and  one  of  the  biggest  dividend  payers  of  the  railroads 
under  old  John  W.  Garrett.  In  that  day  thev'paid  large  dividends 
regularly,  and  those  of  us  who  were  taking  notice  in  those  days  could 
see  how  the  B.  &  O.  was  going  back  and  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad 
was  going  forward  til]  it  was  the  big  competing  railroad,  and  neonle 
Avould  not  use  the  B.  &  O.  when  they  could  get  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pennsylvania  was  improving  its  equipment  and  the  B.  &  O.  was 
paying  large  dividends  and  becoming  obsolete,  and  when  John  W. 
Garrett  died  the  B.  &  O.  almost  died,  because  evervthing  was  worn 
out,  and  it  took  years  to  build  up  the  B.  &  O.  to'  be  an  ordinarv, 
decent  railroad  such  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  all  practicallv  controlled  now  bv  the  same 
capitalists. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  But  the  B.  &  O.  went  obsolete  exactly  like  the 
canals  went  obsolete,  because  they  would  not  spend  money  on  proper 
rails  and  proper  cars  and  locomotives,  and  when  John  "W.  Garrett 
died  they  had  to  quit  the  payment  of  those  large  dividends  so  as  to 
be  put  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  situation  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
where  there  are  no  canals  and  Avhere  the  Mississippi  River  waterway 
is  better  than  it  was  before,  and  river  commerce  has  decreased  95  ner 
cent  ?  •  ^ 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  haven't  we  traffic  there  along  the  river? 

Mr.  Follaxsbee.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  studied  that  subject. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  proi^er  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  traffic  is  from  St.  Louis 
or  Cincinnati  down  the  river  on  the  rails?  On  both  sides  of  the 
river  the  railroads  are  carrying  traffic  constantly.  It  all  resolves 
itself  back,  does  it  not,  to  the  railroad  question  which  you  have  sug- 
gested, but  not  to  the  fact  that  the  canals  or  the  Avaterways  ai'e  not 
as  good  as  they  ever  were,  because  the  Mississippi  River  is  far  better 
now  than  it  ever  has  been  before? 

Mr.  Caiipbeli..  Nature  put  the  iron  ore  and  the  fuel  in  th©  Pitts- 
burgh district :  the  traffic  does  not  exist  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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Mr.  Freae.  You  ought  to  hear  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Valley  people 
talk  about  it.  and  you  would  think  traffic  existed  there. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  think  the  g-entlenian  was  answering  your  question. 
I  believe  .you  stated  that  one-half  of  the  canals  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, anci  I  think  he  was  answering  your  question  by  saying  that 
these  canals  were  antiquated. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Thcv  were  then,  as  compared  to  the  railroad 
development. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  analogy  I  was  comparing  it  to  the  condition  which 
exists  on  the  Mississipp'i  Eiver,  where  antiquated  river  conditions 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  traffic  has  greatly  decreased. 

Mr.  FoLLAxsKEE.  I  ncvcr  took  any  interest  in  ^^  aterways  whatever 
until  Gov.  Brumbaugh  asked  me  to  go  on  this  canal  board.  I  have 
tried  to  look  at  the  different  phases;  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
what  views  were  presented  in  opposition  they  Avere  all  swept  away 
since  we  have  got  into  this  war.  I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  for 
any  set  of  men  to  come  down  here  and  ask  this  Government  to  spend 
one  cent  for  selfish  purposes,  either  j^ersonal  or  local.  Absolutely 
when  we  come  to  ask  the  Government  to  build  this  canal  it  is  because 
of  patriotic  motives  and  because  Ave  are  in  the  war,  and,  God  help 
us,  we  have  got  to  get  out  of  it.  There  is  nothing  that  influences  it 
as  much  as  this  railroad  transportation.  Mr.  McAdoo  Avill  tell  you 
if  you  come  over  here  [indicating  on  map].  We  hear  about  cars  be- 
ing needed,  and  cars  are  not  in  it  Avith  locomotives,  and  locomotives 
are  not  in  it  Avith  the  fact  that  you  have  got  a  great  big  bottle  Avith 
a  very  little  neck,  and  ,yoti  can  riot  get  through.  Why,  the  btisiness 
men  of  Pittsburgh  before  this  third  liberty  loan  compaign  started 
came  doAvn  here,  and  the  best  Democrats  in  Pittsburgh  were  the  ones 
that  came  doAvn,  to  request  Secretary  McAdoo  in  his  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  to  let  a  ]-egiment  of  the  boys  come  to 
Pittsburgh  in  connection  Avith  the  Mberty  loan.  His  ansAver  Avas: 
"  You  are  asking  the  impossible.  I  can  not  permit  one  unnecessary 
car  on  the  railroads  in  this  congested  section."' 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  seeking  to  prevent  congestion  everywhere. 

Mr.  FoLLrVXSBEE.  There  are  certain  points  Avhere  they  are  not  con- 
gested. You  have  no  congestion  out  here  [indicating].  In  the  same 
line  of  business  I  am  in,  in  Canton.  Ohio,  and  other  toAvns  out  there 
they  are  having  their  goods  shipped  just  as  they  make  theni.  We 
are'  shipping  to-day  300  tons  that  Ave  have  had  ready  for  shipment 
since  last  December  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  understand  that  the  railroad  traffic  is  the  same 
noAv  as  it  Avas  before  the  Avar  outside  of  the  congested  districts? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  knoAv  the  potatoes  in  my  oAvn  contry  are  rotting  in 
warehouses  because  they  can  not  be  shipped  to  the  closest  points. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  indicative,  but  there  are  degrees. 

Mr.  BooHER.  Is  not  part  of  the  reason  for  that  the  fact  that  po- 
tatoes have  become  so  cheap  there  is  no  sale  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  during  the  winter  Avhen  we  were  paying  $2 
a  bushel  for  potatoes. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  You  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  this  transportation 
in  the  spring  and  summer  and  fall,  and  not  in  the  winter  AAjhen  you 
can  not  have  it.    There  is  the  principle  back  of  the  question;  you 
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have  got  to  utilize  the  facilities  when  you  can  make  them  move  in- 
stead of  when  they  are  sewed  up. 

I  think  this  labor  question  is  very  important.  All  of  us  that  are 
employers  of  labor  realize  that  we  not  only  want  to  have  the.  Germans 
interned  here  because  they  are  living  here  and  are  pro-German, 
but  I  think  we  want  to  get  the  captive  Germans  for  this  country. 
We  are  using  our  bottoms  in  transporting  tons  of  food  to  feed  the 
Germans  that  the  allies  are  capturing  and  the  bottoms  come  back 
empty.  Now,  in  decency  to  our  allies — France,  and  England,  and 
Italy — who  have  been  bearing  the  burden — bring  our  empty  vessels 
back  with  captive  Germans  in  them,  put  them  to  work  on  your 
public  works  and  you  will  make  good  citizens  of  them  over  here, 
too,  and  they  Avill  not  want  to  go  back  to  Germany. 

Mr.  BooHER.  Then  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  liave  had  a  son  in  the  English  Army  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  I  am  on  record  as  saying  that  the  only  way  to 
make  peace  is  Avhen  we  have  got  our  hands  on  the  Kaiser's  throat, 
but  we  do  not  need  to  overlook  what  is  available  in  this  labor  ques- 
tion. If  it  is  necessary  send  them  back,  but  get  them  over  here  and 
make  them  work  and  do  not  be  using  bottoms  for  carrying  food 
as  we  are  now  for  feeding  German  prisoners  instead  of  for  our  allies. 
One  man  can  watch  a  good  many  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  I  can  think  of  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  very  glad  the  Pittsburgh  councilmen  are  here,  so  that 
they  will  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  ATHiat  is  the  capital  of  this  transit  company? 

Mr.  FoLLAxsBEE.  The  Libei'ty  Transit  Co.  started  out  with  a  good 
deal  of  a  splurge  on  the  part  of  some  rather  inexperienced  en- 
thusiasts, and  tliey  talked  of  $500,000  capital,  whh  the  lack  of  the 
realization  that  as  the  river  Avas  canalized  only  to  Parkersburg  the 
business  would  be  limited  between  Parkersburg  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  possibly  up  to  the  Monongahela. 

The  Chairman.  A'AH^iat  is  the  distance  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  think  something  lilce  150  miles;  probaljly  more 
than  that.  It  is  between  150  and  200  miles.  Tliey  went  into  it  with 
the  idea  of  building  boats  for  the  packet  trade,  building  steamers 
for  the  barge  trade,  and  they  found  it  was  going  to  take  a  very 
long  while  to  get  them  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  labor 
and  in  getting  iron.  Then  the  question  turned  up  if  they  went  into 
as  large  a  scheme  as  that  they  might  have  facilities  beyond  the 
business.  What  they  had  in  mind  was  the  fully  and  completely 
canalized  river;  if  it  was  completely  canalized,  their  project  would 
have  been  fine.  So  they  are  operating  along  on  the  basis  of  $75,000 
or  $100,000  capital,  with  the  readiness  to  increase  that  as  they  can 
procure  boats.  But  this  is  a  verj^  earnest  effort  of  the  Wieelins: 
Commercial  Association. 

Mr.  Freak.  Wiat  is  the  draft  of  the  boats  ? 

Mr.  FoLLAxsBEE.  They  are  trying  to  get  very  low  draft — 14  feet — 
in  the  hojDes  that  when  the  dams  are  down  they  can  operate. 
Mr.  Frear.  ^Yhat  kind  of  traffic  do  you  expect  to  handle? 
Mr.  FoLLAxsBEE.  Thesc  boats  are  for  the  packet  trade. 
Mr.  Frear.  For  the  coal  trade  ? 

Mr.  Follaxsbee.  Xo;  for  the  packet  trade,  the  town-to-town 
traffic.    Their  desire  also  is  to  buy  steamers  and  barges  for  the 
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heavier  trade,  where  you  can  run  a  barge  up  to  a  sewer-pipe  works 
or  a  mill  or  a  brick  works  and  load  several  hundred  tons  and  let  the 
next  steamer  that  comes  along  toAv  that  barge  to  its  destination. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wliat  is  the  reason  that  the  traffic  was  lost  that  existed 
years  ago? 

Mr.  FoLLAxsBEE.  It  was  largely  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
river  traffic.  The  Pittsburgh  men  who  have  lost  money  in  the  river 
business  have  said  it  was  largely  because  of  the  large  investment 
they  had,  and  they  were  only  able  to  operate  their  plant  a  few  months 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  traffic  was  much  greater  years  ago  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio  than  it  is  to-day.  That  was  before  you  had 
any  better  conditions  in  the  river. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Well,  you  did  not  have  your  railroads  and  your 
low  rates;  it  comes  right  back  to  that.  Do  not  think  I  am  extreme 
on  the  railroads.  As  a  manvifacturer  I  am  for  any  man  that  reduces 
my  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads now  and  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  ^YhJ,  the  railroads  have  got  to  put  up  their 
freight  rates  to  live. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  Avith  that  promise  in  your  mind  that  you  are 
taking  chances  Avith  the  packet  line? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes :  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  rail- 
roads are  not  able  to  handle  the  freight  that  was  offered.  I  was  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  a  day  or  two  ago  to  see  about  these  boats 
being  purchased  and  about  the  route  from  New  Orleans,  and  I  was 
telephoned  by  a  Pittsburgh  party,  who  said :  "  Do  3^ou  know  if  you 
have  a  cargo  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh?"  I  said.  "I  don't 
know.''  He  said.  "  I  will  give  you  one."  He  was  speaking  for  a 
Cincinnati  man  that  had  a  trade  for  that  field.  As  we  are  in  the 
neighborhood  Avhere  you  gentlemen  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
I  think  we  should  give  you  encouragement.  A  great  increase  has 
already  occurred  in  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio  in  the  trans- 
portation of  heavy  materials,  and  we  want  }'ou  to  realize  that  it  has 
actually  started. 

The  first  speaker  mentioned  the  development  at  Clairton.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  putting  in  $10,000,000  there  as  a 
starter,  mind  you,  in  the  by-product  coke,  whereby  they  will  take  the 
coal  from  the  upper  Monongahela  River,  bring  it  to  Clairton.  convert 
the  coal  into  coke,  and  distribute  it  to  their  works  on  the  Mononga- 
hela, Allegheny,  and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  of 
Steubenville  and  Wheeling,  have  their  by-product  coke  plant  a  little 
above  the  place  in  Avhich  I  am  interested,  in  Follansbee,  W.  Va. 
I  happen  to  be  the  director  of  a  coal  company.  La  Belle  Iron  Works 
had  the  record  last  year  of  turning  out  more  steel  in  1917  than  they 
did  in  1916,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  steel  works  that  had  a  record 
like  that,  and  the  only  reason  was  because  they  were  getting  the  coal 
by  river  for  the  by-product  coke  plant  at  Follansbee  and  sending  it 
over  the  Ohio  River  to  their  blast  furnaces  in  Steubenville.  The 
La  Belle  Iron  Works  have  gone  up  the  Allegheny  River  and  bought 
I  do  not  know  how  many  acres  of  coal  which  was  condemned 
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by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  years  ago  because  they  Stiid  it  was  no 
good  for  the  beehive  coke,  but  the  coal  is  just  right  for  by-product 
coke. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  To  be  transported  doAvn  the  Allegheny  Eiver, 
down  the  Ohio  Eiver,  to  the  by-product  coke  plant  at  Follansbee  and 
there  turned  into  coke.  The  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  located  at 
Wheeling,  with  blast  furnaces  at  Wheeling,  have  done  the  same 
thing.  They  have  gone  up  to  the  head  of  slack  water  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Eiver  and,  purchased  additional  acreages.  The  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  with  its  enormous  plant  at  Midland,  is  trans- 
porting all  its  coal  down  the  Monongahela  River  for  its  blast  fur- 
naces there.  They  are  doing  the  same  thing  Avith  respect  to  water 
freight  in  Pittsburgh.  Have  you  passed  an  ordinance  enabling  them 
to  put  out  facilities  in  the  La  Belle  Works  in  Allegheny,  Mr. 
English? 

Mr.  English.  They  will  not  pay  enough  rental  for  the  use  of  the 
water  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  they  making  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  is  supposed  to  have  a  lot 
of  orders  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  is  interested  here,  when  it  is  putting 
up  all  the  money. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  many  cases,  for  instance,  on  the  Pacific  coast  locali- 
ties contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  of  putting  in  a  waterway  project. 
That  is  true  of  other  places,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  State 
contributed  the  whole  $150,000,000  that  has  gone  into  their  canal 
proposition.  As  has  just  been  suggested,  the  people  who  are  to  get 
the  great  benefit  in  shipping  their  products  come  to  the  Government 
and  ask  for  $65,000,000.  They  do  not  say,  "  We  are  going  to  con- 
tribute a  few  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount.  Xew  York  says, We 
will  contribute  the  whole  amount."'  That  is  a  question  that  appeals 
to  us.  What  special  reason  have  you  to  apply  to  the  Government  to 
put  up  the  total  amount  of  the  money  investment  i  Where  does  the 
Government  or  how  do  the  people  get  the  return  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  the  localities  should 
participate  in  local  canals,  and  I  have  never  changed  in  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion,  but  when  it  comes  to  as  large  a  thing  as  this  I  think 
the  Government  must  participate  very  largely.  Your  very  plan  was 
contemplated  by  those  people,  and  it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son. He  told  us  that  the  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia 
Legislatures  have  passed  legislation  whereby  the  counties  were  to 
vot'e  on  issuing  bonds  to  provide  money  for  doing  this  and  possibly 
coming  to  the  Government  and  asking  to  provide  the  terminal  at 
the  lake.  You  can  realize  the  length  of  time  it  Avould  take  to  have  all 
these  ditfei-ent  municipalities  pass  legislation  peTmitting  the  sale  of 
these  bonds,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  right  up  against  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  anything  wnth  the  Government  making 
its  demands  for  loans.  And  that  is  the  prime  reason  we  are  here 
to-day.  Here  is  the  project  that  you  mentioned,  except  nothing 
further  can  be  done,  and  that  is  blocked. 
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The  CiiAiijMAX.  That  same  proposition  Avas  up  in  Mr.  Osborne'e 
community,  or  Mr.  Lee's,  as  to  the  Pacific  coast  cities  or  harbors 
there.  They  have  hirgely  a  question  of  harbors,  except  in  the  case 
of  tlie  Sacramento  Ri\  er.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  they  make  those 
bordering  on  it  pay  one-third  of  all  the  money. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  If  you  gentlemen  ])assed  an  act  conditioning  it 
on  the  contiguous  territories  contributing,  say,  one-third,  I  think 
they  would  jump  for  it. 

Mr.  SwiTZEi!.  That  merely  goes  to  the  levee  construction,  as  to 
one-third. 

Mr.  Fkear.  Of  course,  the  $45,000,000  a2)pro])riated  covers  naviga-  • 
tion  and  all  ]:)urposes  in  that  Mississippi  project  you  referi'ed  to,  Mr. 
Chairman.    The  $10,000,000  which  we  are  appro])riating  under  the 
sundry  civil  bill  this  year  covers  navigation  and  for  all  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  You  realize  this,  of  course,  that  the  delay  is  the 
fatal  thing.  You  know  how  long  it  takes  to  create  sentiment  in  com- 
munities, how  long  it  takes  to  pass  ordinances,  to  have  votes,  and 
all  that.  That  is  fatal  now  that  this  war  is  on;  it  is  absolutely  a 
fatal  thing.  It  might  be  possible  to  get  contributions  from  indi- 
A'iduals,  from  manufacturers'  concerns;  I  don't  know,  I  can  not  say. 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself  on  a  proposition  of  that  character,  but 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for  us  to  be  here  if  we  were  not  in  the 
war.  There  would  be  no  excuse  if  the  railroads  had  not  fallen  down 
so  tremendously  during  the  year,  and  they  Avill  fall  down  worse  in 
the  future. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  vou  think  it  is  going  to  take  to  con- 
struct this  proposed  canal;  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  think  three  years  would  be  the  lowest  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  you  coidd 
engage  the  labor  without  difficulty? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes ;  you  must  have  the  labor.  You,  of  course, 
realize  that  the  Government  has  the  power  along  those  lines  that  no 
individual  has;  the  Government  coidd  commandeer  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  when  the  Government  is  unable 
to  get  the  labor  for  the  farms  to-day  to  furnish  the  food,  they 
would  commandeer  the  labor  to  build  a  canal  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  would  be  veiy  doubtful,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  crop  prospects  are  very  good.  They  have  been  taken 
care  of  up  to  the  present.  The  garnering  of  them  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  men.  We  do  not  want  to  look  foolishly  at  this:  we  realize 
the  points  you  have  raised.  But  we  could  utilize  these  prisoners  who 
are  on  the  other  side.  We  have  no  more  interest  in  these  proposi- 
tions than  you  have;  it  is  the  general  proposition,  and  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  the  best  Ave  can  to  contribute  toward  winning  the 
war. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  would  like,  now  that  we  are  discussing  the  labor 
views  involved  in  this  question,  to  introduce  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Iron 
City  Central  Trades  Council. 
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STATEMENT'  OF  MR.  CHARLES  L.  MILLER,  IRON  CITY  CENTRAL 

TRADES  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  has  been  a  good  deal  oi 
discussion  on  this  question  of  labor.  I  just  want  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  question  that  the  railroads  being-  congested  at  this  i^ar- 
ticular  time  has  only  proven  to  us  how  we  were  subject  to  congestion 
at  any  time  when  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand,  and  shows  to 
my  miiid  the  necessity  for  a  project  of  this  kind.  In  connectioji  with 
the  Government  owning  this  proposition,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  people  if  the  railroads 
were  to  continue  to  be  privately  owned;  if  the  Grovernment  Avould 
elect  to  expend  the  money  to  put  this  proposition  into  Avorkable 
shape  even  if  no  boats  were  rim  on  it,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of 
neaidy  three  times  as  much  to  the  people  of  this  country,  because 
we  CAn  readily  see  what  the  activities  of  the  privately  owned  rail- 
roads got  us  into  by  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  waterways,  as 
has  been  explained  by  the  gentlemen  here. 

So  far  as  this  question  is  concerned  of  the  Government  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  of  this  proposition,  I  believe  that  can 
be  explained.  We  in  Pittsburgh  should  not  be  asked  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  expenditure  of  this  money  when  it  is  being  plainly  out- 
lined that  the  valuable  resources  of  this  district  are  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  all  through  the  lake  districts; 
they  go  down  into  the  other  districts  where  they  gather  their  re- 
sources from  the  ores,  and  so  on,  and  the  thing  is  a  national  propo- 
sition. It  is  national  in  its  scope,  in  its  character,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  Government  should  develop  it.  We  are  primarily  here  asking 
for  this  because  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  on  and  we  think  it  is  one 
of  the  essential  things  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

I  say  this,  that  in  addition  to  that  if  the  war  would  cease  to- 
morrow it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  opinion,  anyhow,  because  as 
people  we  grow  in  numbers  by  virtue  of  our  facilities,  and  if  we  have 
not  got  those  facilities  we  remain  congested  until  the  facilities  are 
afforded,  and  likewise  Ave  grow  in  proportion  and  numbers. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  the  labor  situation  is  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  answered  in  tAvo  or  three  Avords.  I  Avill  say  that  there 
are  not  as  poor  conditions  anvAvhere  existing  for  labor  in  the 
mechanical  trades  as  exist  in  this  whole  section  from  the  Mononga- 
hela  River,  including  practically  the  entire  Monongahela  River  doAvn 
to  the  Wheeling  district  in  tlie  section  Avhere,  in  my  o]3inion,  the 
labor  Avill  be  draAvn  from  to  build  this  proposition.  Practically 
every  plant  works  at  a  10-hour  or  1-2-hour  day  in  a  fcAv  instances; 
so  as  far  as  the  labor  proposition  is  concerned  it  will  solve  itself,  be- 
cause Ave  need  relief,  and  our  people  are  leaving  there  continuously, 
going  to  other  sections,  here  and  Philadelphia  and  other  ]Dlaces,  Avhere 
there  are  better  conditions;  but  you  know  a  man  likes  to  stay  home 
if  he  can.    So  I  do  not  see  that  there  Avill  be  any  pronounced  labor 

trouble.  .         ^      .  . 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  coal  production  in  Pensylvania  to-day  is  it 
equal  to  or  beloAv  the  average  production? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  coal  production  is  taken  care  of  by  the  miners' 
union  in  that  particular  section. 
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Mr.  Frear.  In  Pennsylvania  is  it  true  that  the  coal  production  is 
far  below  normal  conditions  at  present'^ 
Mr.  Miller.  In  what  respects'^ 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  mining  of  coal.    I  am  asking  for  information. 
Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  the  details  of  that  are  concerned  I  am  not 
familiar. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  point  I  want  to  ask  about  is  whether  the  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  mines  is  responsible  for  the  present  condition,  or 
what  reason  is  there  for  that  condition  of  shortage  in  coal  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  ^ee  the  matter  of  the  production  of  coal,  it  is 
dependent  a  good  deal  upon  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  statement  is  made  that  the  production  of  coal 
is  far  below  normal  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  wdiether  that 
is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Not  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  would  you  get  the  employees  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  say  the  employees  are  right  there  now  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unengaged? 
■  Mr.  Miller.  Not  wdiolly.    There  are  idle  men  around  there  at 
the  present  time,  numbers  of  them,  that  follow  this  line  of  work 
for  a  living,  construction  work  mainly.    I  am  directly  interested  in 
that,  and  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  men  available. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  engaged  in  construction? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  construction  end  of  buildings,  and  w^ork  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  engaged  in  building  anything  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  representing  the  union  on  this. 
Mr.  Frear.  The  labor  union? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  the  engineers'  union,  and  there  are  engineers  in 
construction  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  constructed,  if  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  question? 

Mr.  Miller.  Our  men  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  all 
building  projects  and  railroad  projects. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  you  meant  Avaterway  projects. 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  not  in  big  propositions  around  there ;  we  have 
had  smaller  propositions,  but  it  is  right  in  line  with  the  same  class 
of  machinery,  steam  shovels  and  donkey  engines  and  traveling 
cranes,  and  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Col.  Stickle,  the  United 
States  engineer,  to  tell  about  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  con- 
struct this  canal. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  H.  W.  STICKLE,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  DISTRICT  ENGINEER  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH DISTRICT  AND  WHEELING  DISTRICT. 

Col.  Stickle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  first  that  I  am  here  by 
authorit};'  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
any  statement  I  make  will  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  that  au- 
thority.  As  to  the  time  of  construction  of  this  canal,  I  have  looked 
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it  over  in  a  general  way,  and  I  would  say  that  if  war-time  conditions, 
emergency  conditions,  were  considered  to  control,  involving  the 
presence  of  sufficient  labor,  the  ability  to  secure  sufficient  equip- 
ment, the  elimination  of  all  possible  red  tape,  the  placing  of  the  work 
in  charge  of  one  competent  and  capable  executive;  and  if  sufficient 
funds  were  available  at  all  times  to  prosecute  the  work,  the  time  of 
construction,  judging  from  my  experience,  should  be  two  years;  that 
a  maximum  of  six  months  for  preparation  of  plans,  location  of  sur- 
veys, the  organization  of  forces  should  be  added  to  that,  making  a 
total  of  two  and  one-half  years  under  those  conditions  which  I  have 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  while  you  are  before  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  and  perhaps  ask  you  a  question. 
This  waterway  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  I  recall,  has 
never  been  surveyed  under  authority  of  Congress  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  have  been  examinations,  and  particu- 
larly one  recently  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  I  assume 
you  have  given  some  study,  more  or  less,  to  that,  and  I  will  ask  if 
your  study  of  it  justifies  you  in  stating  whether  there  are  any  unusual 
engineering  difficulties  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  From  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  could  not 
say ;  but  from  the  character  of  the  engineers  who  have  reported  on 
the  subject,  I  feel  very  confident  in  saying  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  only  ordinary. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  two  years  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  you  have  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  that  which  would  cause  you  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  have  considered  everything  as  well  as  I  could. 
Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  would  be  required  ? 
Col.  Stickle.  Probably  a  force  of  10,000  men. 
Mr.  Frear.  Wliere  would  you  get  the  10,000  men? 
Col.  Stickle.  I  would  use  interned  Germans  captured  German 
soldiers  and  I  would  turn  all  of  the  liquor-traffic  men  into  the  Avork. 
Mr.  Frear.  How  would  you  do  it  under  the  law  ? 
Col.  Stickle.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  are  suggesting  about  the  way  you  are  going  to 
complete  it  in  two  years.  We  have  to  consider  the  law,  so  we  want  to 
know  how  it  could  be  done. 

Col.  Stickle.  I  suppose  it  would  be  competent  for  Congress  to 
place  conscription  on  the  books  for  any  labor  necessary  for  any  prop- 
osition connected  with  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  call  this  connected  with  the  war  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  vital  feature  of  the  war; 
>t  is  a  very  important  feature  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  respect? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  know  the  importance  of  the  Pittsburgh  district ;  I 
know  how  they  have  been  handicapped  in  the  last  year  for  lack  of 
transportation,  and  I  know  how  this  canal  would  give  relief. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  this  canal  relieve  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
shipment  of  munitions,  and  in  marketing  of  war  materials?  ■ 
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Col.  Stickle.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  ■  ' 

Mr.  Frear.  In  Avhat  particular,  and  how? 

Col.  Stickle.  If  the  ores  could  be  delivered  in  the  Pittsbugh  dis- 
trict in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  factories  Avorking  it  certainly 
would  increase  the  production,  and  it  would  certainly  relieve  the  rail- 
road transportation  to  carry  those  completed  manufactures  to  the 
east. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  might  apply  to  any  comnumity.  You  speak  of 
10,000  men  to  do  this  work.  You  say  take  the  men  from  the  liquor 
traffic? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  just  made  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Frear.  "We  have  not  any  interned  Germans  here ;  you  mean 
the  Germans  who  are  living  in  this  country? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  think  Ave  have  some;  I  do  not  knoAv  hoAV  many. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  hoAv  many  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  have  no  information.  I  think  we  could  get  more. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Freak.  Hoav  Avould  you  proceed  to  get  them  'for  development 
purposes?  Would  you  go  out  and  take  Germans  because  of  their 
names? 

Col.  Stickle.  No;  I  Avould  take  no  man  if  we  had  nothing  against 
him,  Avhether  he  Avere  of  German  descent  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  a  department  engaged  in  that  now.  You 
Avould  not  ask  court-marial  proceedings  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  think  10,000  men  could  do  this  work? 
Col.  Stickle.  I  think  they  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  fast  could  they  progress  on  this;  you  say  two 
years  or  tAvo  and  a  half  years  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  It  Avould  require  the  equi^•alent  of  60  steam  shovels, 
possibly  some  of  them  dredges  and  some  drag-line  scrapers;  60 
steam  shovels  Avorking  two  years  Avould  do  the  excavation  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  years  from  the  time  the  Avork  Avas  authorized  by 
Congress  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  added  six  months  for  securing  plans,  etc. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  years  after  the  authorization  comes  from  Con- 
gress? Presumably  it  would  not  come  in  this  last  appropriation 
bill  and  get  through  this  session.  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  done 
for  practically  three  years  from  the  present  time? 

Col.  Stickle.  Yes.'sir;  if  the  bill  Avere  not  passed  this  session. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  think  if  you  could  cut  the  red  tape  it  could  be 
nuide  in  three  years  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  In  the  time  stated  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Frear.  HaA^e  you  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  have  not  been  over  the  route. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  estimate  based  on? 
Col.  Stickle.  On  the  reports  and  maps. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  not  knoAv  that  the  Army  reports  shoAV  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  cost  is  higher  than  the  estimates  for  waterAvays? 

Coi.  Stickle.  I  have  said  nothing  about  cost.  If  the  estimate  of 
$65,000,000  Avas  correct  at  the  time  it  Avas  made  it  Avould  be  insufficient 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  have  had  experience,  and  is  it  not  also  true  that 
such  work  is  continually  delayed  due  to  lack  of  existing  appropria- 
tions and  conditions  which  necessarily  are  caused  through  the  action 
of  Congress  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  You  mean  in  the  river  and  harbor  work? 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stickle.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  it  would  be  far  beyond  the  three-year  limit. 

Col.  Stickle.  If  constructed  under  the  ordinary  river  and  harbor 
methods,  I  would  not  stand  on  that  estimate  at  all. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  will  next  introduce  Mr.  McArdle,  of  our  Pitts- 
burgh council.  This  labor  question  seems  to  be  important,  and  I 
think  he  might  have  something  to  add  to  what  has  been  said. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  P.  McARDLE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH 

CITY  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  would  say  just  a  word  about  the  attitude  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  upon  this  question.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  has 
not  only  been  a  victim  of  this  condition,  but  it  has  been  the  especial 
victim  of  the  past  practices  of  the  railroads,  with  special  reference 
to  the  facilities  of  available  properties  that  might  be  developed  for 
wharf  terminals.  When  this  subject  of  waterway  development  be- 
came a  live  one  in  our  district  some  years  ago  some  public  officials 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  the  city  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  part 
it  must  play  in  line  with  making  available  transfer  points,  terminals, 
etc.,  and  in  order  to  help  out  the  city  instituted  a  series  of  suits  to 
reclaim  property  that  had  been  in  some  instances  bought  in  good 
faith  by  the  railroads  from  people  who  had  in  our  judgment  no  right 
to  give  title  to  them,  and  in  other  cases,  just  to  use  a  common  term, 
were  squatters  on  it ;  and  from  that  time  up  until  now  the  city  has 
been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  litigation  with  a  rather  marked  suc- 
cess. The  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  where  it  is  desired  the 
former  occupants  will  be  permitted  to  continue  the  use  of  that  prop- 
erty until  such  time  as  the  city  might  be  called  upon  to  make  larger 
use  of  it,  which  it  hoped  some  day  Avould  be  improved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  front.  The  city  has  further  given  some  thought, 
perhaps  not  deeply,  to  the  question  of  providing  these  terminals.  It 
went  to  the  extent  at  least  of  bringing  in  an  outside  engineer  who 
was  reputed  to  be  somewhat  of  an  authority  upon  that  subject,  to 
make  an  investigation,  which  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Of  the  terminal  facilities;  what  should  be  done  to 
provide  adequate  terminal  facilities,  looking  to  a  cooperative  move- 
ment between  the  railroads  and  rivers. 

The  Chairijian.  Such  terminals  to  be  owned  by  the  city  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Of  course  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  did  not,  and  has 
no  thought  now,  I  take  it,  of  investing  in  terminals,  because  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  for  whatever  may  be  the  contril^uting  reasons,  has  seen 
its  former  wharf  properties,  which  were  suitable  for  such  industries 
as  Air.  Follansbee  refers  to  as  being  engaged  in  by  him  and  other 
gentlemen  now,  dwindle  away  until  they  are  not  largely  used.  But 
Pittsburgh  has  a  very  considerable  amount  of  property  under  its  own 
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control,  which,  of  course,  it  is  willing  at  any  time  to  do  its  reasonable 
part  in  converting  to  the  uses  wherever  these  uses  are  at  hand;  but 
I  do  not  think  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  could  justify  itself  in  going  into 
the  expenditure  of  any  considerable  sum  of  money,  even  if  it  has  the 
authority,  Avhich  T  am  not  clear  it  would  have  at  this  minute,  depend- 
ent upon  the  final  development  of  this  ^^aterwa}'.  But  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  would  necessarily  do 
whatever  proved  to  be  its  part  in  developing  these  very  necessary 
adjuncts  to  this  proposed  improvement,  and  there  is  plenty  of  prop- 
erty there  now  owned  by  the  city  that  would  be  available,  I  take  it. 

Now,  for  one,  I  regard  this  particidar  case  as  being  without  parallel 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  section  in  the 
covmtry  that  even  remotely  approaches  this  particular  territory  in 
this  need  of  added  transportation  facilities,  and  we  have  become 
convinced  that  practically  the  only  way  to  get  them  and  make  them 
serviceable  for  the  needs  of  this  district  is  through  this  canal ;  but 
while  we  speak  of  it  as  a  district.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  of  it  for  a 
minute  as  being  a  project  in  Avhich  the  district  alone  is  interested. 
We  have  heard  references  made  to  what  Avill  be  the  attitude  of  the 
western  farmer  toward  this  question.  To  my  mind,  the  western 
fai'mer  Avho  is  dependent  upon  his  coal  supply  as  he  A\'as  last  winter 
is  vitally  interested  in  it,  and  is  interested  in  it  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost,  but  in  a  larger  Avay  from  the  standpoint  of  service, 
of  being  able  to  get  shipments  over  this  from  time  to  time,  and  get  it 
regularly.  When  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  this  war.  or  con- 
sider it  in  connection  with  an  extraordinarily  prosperous  peace,  we 
have  got  to  remember  that  over  that  short  territory  represented  by 
this  proposed  canal  route,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  point  near 
the  junction  of  this  w'ith  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  this  junction  with  the 
Lake  Erie  Canal,  a  tremendous  percentage  of  everything  that  enters 
into  the  steel  products  of  the  United  States  passes  one  way  or  the 
other ;  the  coal  and  coke  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Lakes,  or  to  the 
west,  and  the  ores  coming  back;  and  I  think  Mr.  Follansbee  will  bear 
me  out  if  I  say  that  in  the  development  of  the  steel  industry  in  the 
last  10  years,  at  least  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  easily  75 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  has  been  developed  between  tlie  points  of  this 
junction  here,  between  Cleveland  and  Ashtabula  on  the  lake,  and  the 
canalized  portions  of  the  Monongahela  Eiver  in  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  along  the  Monongahela  River  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  along  the  Allegheny  River  and  along  the  Ohio  River 
on  both  sides  of  the  point  of  junction  of  this  proposed  canal. 

iSTow,  we  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  into 
any  improvement  of  this  kind  upon  the  proposition  of  getting  labor, 
but  -we  ought  to  consider  it,  it  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  the  labor,  the  effect  of  the  present  traffic  conditions 
upon  the  labor  poAver  that  is  now  available  in  the  United  States.  I 
happen  to  know  that  many  times  during  the  congested  periods  of  the 
last  year  or  tAvo  coke  has  been  allowed  to  burn  up  in  the  coke  plants 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  to  the  value  of  $25,000  or  $40,000,  in  a 
single  day,  in  order  that  those  mines  might  get  the  number  of  cars 
that  they  Avere  entitled  to  based  upon  their  production.  That  seems 
to  be  a  tremendous  loss  of  labor  as  Avell  as  of  the  natural  resources, 
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It  seems  to  me.  Whether  we  have  war  or  whether  we  have  peace, 
this  country  must  direct  its  attention  a  little  more  forcibly  than  it  has 
before,  and  when  we  add  to  that  the  tremendous  annual  consumption 
of  fuel  at  the  points  that  would  be  served  bv  this  canal  and  this  tre- 
mendous tonnao;e  in  folloAving  it  back  and  forth,  it  becomes  an  item 
of  almost  incalculable  national  value.  We  can  not.  of  course,  o-q 
into  a  project  of  this  kind  without  some  district  getting  a  little  niore 
value  from  it  than  some  other  district,  but  we  are  going  to  need,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  conserve  labor  power  and  the  products  of  labor  just  as 
much  after  this  war  is  ended  as  we  ha^-e  to  do  it  now.  The  motive, 
of  course,  will  be  different  and  the  motive  will  not  be  as  pressing  as 
it  is  now,  because  it  will  not  necessarily  involve  the  saving  of  human 
lives,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  if  we  are  goina:  to  keep  our 
place  m  a  competitive  way  in  a  situation  that  most  of\\s  think  will 
develojD. 

So  far  as  T  have  been  able  io  observe  the  labor  conditions,  the 
chances  Avould  be  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  to  get  labor  to  carry  on 
a  project  like  this  than  it  is  to  carry  out  the  tremendous  program 
that  apparently  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  keep  our  railroads  in  op- 
eration. There  is  not  any  point  that  I  could  think  of  that  parallels 
this  m  importance,  no  matter  what  way  we  look  at  it.  in  connection 
with  the  present  war  that  we  are  in.  We  are  told  every  day,  and,  of 
course,  we  know  it  to  be  the  truth,  that  the  Pittsburgh'  district— and 
when  we  say  "  district we  do  not  mean  the  citv  limits;  we  mean  the 
Pittsburgh  district— we  are  told  that  it  is  the  arsenal  of  America, 
and  it  is  practically  the  arsenal  of  the  allies  in  a  large  way.  All  of 
this  great  territory  that  lies  between  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  the  river 
points  on  these  distribution  rivers  is  going  to  be  affected,  and  any- 
thing that  we  can  do  to  take  away  from  the  railroads,  whether  the 
Avar  last  a  year,  2  years,  or  5  years*  or  10  years,  we  are  going  to,  do  it 
for  America  and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  only  for  Pittsburirh. 

So  far  as  the  willingness  of  the  people  in  the  district  to  hear  a  part 
of  the  expense  is  concerned,  I  imagine  that  they  would ;  hut  if  this 
problem  is  of  a  national  character  unless  it  be  made  a  national 
program  and  carried  out  by  public  funds,  I  would  not  see  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  as  a  national  problem. 
But  the  thing  I  would  fear  more  than  anything  else,  if  Congress  saw 
the  wisdom  of  carrying  this  out  as  being  a  helpful  measure,  either 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  on  the  presumption  that  it  was  going 
to  continue  for  some  time,  or  as  a  measure  that  would  enable  us  to 
more  readily  and  satisfactorily  adjust  ourselves  to  the  after-war  con- 
ditions, what  I  would  fear  would  be  the  risk  of  the  delays  that  you 
gentlemen,  as  legislators,  are  quite  familiar  with,  as  any  of  us  are, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  getting  legislation  through  a  large  num- 
ber of  local  counties,  townships,  and  burroughs,  and  holding  elec- 
tions, and  running  into  the  limitations  which  the  law  places  upon  such 
matters:  and  I  would  think  for  the  amount  involved  in  it,  because 
while  $75,000,000.  $80,000,000,  or  $100,000,000  is  a  tremendous  sum 
of  money,  it  is  only  tremendous  or  important,  of  t-ourse,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  the  project  to  which  it  is  to  be  assigned ;  and,  if 
this  is  as  big  as  we  think  it  is,  I  think  it  justifies  the  Government  in 
taking  hold  of  it,  and  in  taking  hold  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  national 
traffic — national  transportation. 
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I  have  not  anv  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  that  this  canal 
woukl  have  been  built  by  this  time  by  other  means  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  opposition  of  the  railroads.  We  heard  some  of  you  gentle- 
men referring  to  the  matter  of  propaganda.  Well,  now,  "you  appre- 
ciate, as  practical  men  in  legislative  aft'airs,  as  well  as  we  do,  how 
difficult  it  Avould  be  to  have  a  large  niunber  of  people  in  any  com- 
munity, conversant  with  the  details  of  a  project  of  this  size  or  even 
of  this  importance,  Avhen  you  know,  as  Ave  think  we  know  or  most  of 
us  do,  that  there  Avas  a  concerted  propaganda  carried  on  against  it 
by  the  railroads,  and  you  can  see  hoAv  reasonable  it  is  to  expect  to 
find  the  condition  that  exists  noAv.  But  the  very  people  that  delayed 
it  Avere  not  able  to  handle  the  traffic  in  a  crisis  in  the  Avay  that  the 
l^eople  and  the  Government  expected  of  them;  and,  I  think,  to-day 
the  people  are  able  to  see  big  things  in  a  big  Avay,  and  Avhile  the  peo- 
ple are  Avilling  to  pay  the  bill,  Pittsburgh  Avould  not  have  any  hesi- 
tancy in  paying  its  part  of  a  national  program  of  improvement  that 
affected  Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  anvAvhere  else,  and  I  believe  that 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  people  doAvn  there;  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  thing  is  taken  up  by  the  Government — authorized  and  looked 
upon  as  being  an  important  governmental  measure — that  there  can 
be  enough  of  labor,  enough  of  equipment,  and  enough  of  all  kinds  of 
man  service  directed  from  unimportant  private  enterprises  to  carry 
out  the  program — as  the  engineers  indicate  it  can  be  carried  out — 
and  I  hoi)e  that  you  gentlemen  Avill  give  the  bill  the  most  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  run  across  any  op]5osition  on  the  part  of  the 
raihvays  to  the  development  of  this  canal 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  would  not  say  that  the  railroads  did  as  they  did 
a  fcAv  years  ago,  Avhen  they  Avere  advocating  an  increase  in  their  rates 
or  Avhen  they  Avere  trying  to  cultivate  public  opinion  along  a  number 
of  different  lines. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  did  not  knoAv  from  the  Avay  you  spoke  but  Avhat  there 
Avas  some  well-organized  movement  of  the  railroads  to  block  the  canal 
project. 

Mr.  McArdle.  Speaking  in  that  strain,  I  spoke  as  a  man  in  i^ublic 
life  and  in  touch  Avith  the  way  things  are  done;  and  you  (piite  well 
IvuoAv  they  are  not  done,  in  cases  of  that  soi't,  in  a  public  Avay. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  encroached  u])on  Avhat  they  thought  was  the  busi- 
ness that  they  might  have:  but,  of  course,  on  the  Ohio  Eiver  Ave  have 
not  any  opposition  from  the  railAvays  to  the  development  of  the  river, 
and  I  Avas  Avondering  Avhether  or  not  you  had  discovered  any  raihvay 
opposition  in  the  construction  of  the  Xcav  York  Barge  Canal. 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  never  have,  and  I  Avould  i^oint  out  a  very  good 
]-eason  for  that.  Take  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati 
and  there  is  not  any  deA^elopment  of  a  large  nature  on  it  after  you 
leaA^e  Wheeling,  except  a  limited  amount  of  coal,  and  it  has  only 
gotten  into  the  market  again  after  many  years  for  practical  opera- 
tions. But  here  is  ,a  fixture.  The  ore  mines  are  up  there  and  they 
can  not  be  moved,  and  the  coal  mines  are  doAvn  here  and  can  never 
be  moved. 

The  Cliairmax.  That  brings  up  another  question,  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  What  is  the  purpose  of  l)uilding  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  shipment  is  required  of  both  ore  and  coal,  in  preference  to 
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some  localitv  where  either  one  or  the  other  may  be  at  hand  and  not 
reqnire  double  shipments  '!' 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  think,  perhaps,  a  more  intelli^-ent  answer  than  I 
couhl  give  eoukl  be  given  by  a  man  of  practical  experience,  snch  as 
Mr.  Follansbee. 

Mr.  English.  The  United  States  Steel  Co.  attempted  to  answer 
that  b}'  building  at  Gary. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  building  at  Superior,  AVis.,  at  Mobile,  at 
Sparrows  Point,  and  in  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  The  question  oc- 
curs. Why  would  they  build  necessarily  in  Pittsburgh,  Avhere  double 
shipments  Avould  occur  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  While  they  may  be  building  and  making  some  ex- 
tensions, as  far  as  I  know  they  are  not  building  in  a  large  way  in  the 
Chicago  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have.  I  understand,  an  investment  of  $-2o,000,000 
at  Sparrows  Point. 

]Mr.  McArdle.  That  is  an  eastern  development.  They  may  get 
ore  from  an  entirely  different  point  than  this.  I  think  they  import 
their  ore  from  Cuba  and  Chile. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why,  for  instance,  by  way  of  illustration,  taking 
Cleveland,  Superior,  and  Duluth,  where  you  are  shipping  the  coal  or 
ore  to  or  from  one  of  those  points,  why  would  not  one  of  them  be 
selected  by  the  manufacturer  in  preference  to  a  place  where  he  is 
obliged  to  ship  both  coal  and  ore  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  presume  that  depends,  in  a  sense,  on  a  number  of 
things.  It  would  depend,  to  some  degree,  upon  the  relative  number 
of  tons  of  coal  required  to  develop  a  ton  of  ore ;  and  then,  of  course^ 
another  thing  which  may  have  operated  in  the  past,  and  may  still 
operate,  is  the  labor  supply. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  I  suppose  the  transportation  rates. 

Mr.  McArdle.  If  they  took  it  up  to  the  ore,  of  course  they  would 
have  to  consider  as  against  that  the  hauling,  the  distribution  of  the 
thing  to  the  very  district  from  Avhich  they  took  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  question  that  Avas  developed :  You  spoke 
about  farmers  being  interested.  The  question  occurs  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  farmer  in  Iowa,  what  his  particular  interest  is  in  this 
development,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  he  would  be  interested 
because  he  would  get  his  coal  more  economically  or  more  speedily, 
or  whatever  the  proposal  may  be.  Hoav  would  the  farmer  be  able 
to  be  benefited  when  we  have  to-day  the  Ohi(j  Kiver  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  able  to  carry  this  coal  and  not  one  ton  is  carried  to-day^ 
as  I  understand,  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  McArdle.  St.  Louis,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  gets  its 
coal  supply  from  a  near-by  field  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  anthracite. 

Mr.  McArdle.  No;  it  does  not  get  the  anthracite  from  there,  and 
I  would  not  imagine  that  the  anthracite,  in  a  comparative  way,, 
Avould  amount  to  very  much  of  the  whole  consumption. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Iowa,  where  the  farmer 
is  not  using  bituminous  fuel  for  heating  purposes.  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  why  the  Ohio  River  has  not  been  developed  for  coal  traffic 
purposes. 
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Mr.  McAiiDLE.  So  far  as  I  understand  the  situation,  there  is  only 
a  limited  opportunity  for  the  use  of  that  river  for  the  distribution 
of  coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  coal  shipments  were  far  greater  before  than 
after  the  improvements  were  made  on  the  river. 
Mr.  McArdle.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  that  be  true,  the  river  is  capable  of  carrying  what 
it  did  before  any  improvements  were  made.  The  traffic  is  nowhere 
near  what  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  McArdle.  But  since  that  time  I  think  you  Avill  also  find  that 
from  the  Pittsburgh  field  they  furnish  such  a  large  supply  that  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  shipments  to  the  Lakes  and  to  the 
Northwest.   They  have  simply  diverted  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  it  was  a  commercial  proposition  of  equal  necessity, 
Avhy  AYould  not  the  shipments  go  down  the  waterway  in  preference 
to  sending  them  by  railway? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Probably  the  condition  did  not  exist  that  there  was 
an  equal  commercial  advantage,  because  when  they  got  into  the 
New  Orleans  market  they  were  coming  in  competition  with  a  very 
considerable  number  of  coal  fields  that  lay  between  Pittsburgh  and 
the  New  Orleans  market,  and,  as  has  been  j^ointed  out,  when  they 
get  into  the  Alabama  district  which  the  Government  has  helped  by 
the  imiDrovement  of  that  river  down  there.  The  West  Virginia  field 
and  a  number  of  small  operations  along  the  lower  Ohio  River  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  the  KanaAvha  Eiver  and  some  above  that  all 
go  into  that  field  or  into  that  market. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  reason  would  you  give  why  the  Government 
should  put  in  $65,000,000  on  this  project  when  the  State  of  New 
York  put  in  $150,000,000  in  the  development  of  their  barge  canal? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Because  this  is  a  connecting  link  in  the  trans- 
portation, it  seems  to  me,  Avhich  the  Government  absolutely  controls. 
It  controls  the  rivers  and  it  controls  the  Lakes,  and  this  is  merely 
providing  a  very  small  link  between  those  two,  the  use  of  which,  from 
my  point  of  view,  at  least,  is  national  in  its  benefits. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  assurance  have  you  that  it  would  be  used? 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  have  not  any  assurance  except  the  conclusion  that 
seems  to  have  been  reached  by  everyone  wlio  has  studied  it,  that  it 
is  capable  of  rendering  the  service  to  the  shipper,  and  that  it  would 
also  be  an  addition  to  the  transportation  service  which  the  experience 
of  the  ]3ast  few  years  has  proved  to  be  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  not  that  the  same  answer  that  was  given,  practically, 
for  building  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  and  the  Hennepin  Canal, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  9-foot  channel  below  St.  Louis,  and  in  like  manner  on 
the  Ohio  River,  and  also  the  barge  canal  down  in  Alabama,  on  the 
Warrior  River,  where  we  spent  $12,000,000  without  producing  any 
appreciable  commerce? 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  it  applied  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions T  that  is,  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  any  of  those  canals.  I  would  not  say  any  of  them;  there 
might  be  some,  but  most  of  them,  for  the  use  of  them  both  ways 
as  there  is  in  this  case.  The  ore  is  going  one  way  constantly,  and 
the  coal  and  coke  is  going  the  other  waj'  constantly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  Y.  ENGLISH,  MEMBER  OF  PITTSBURGH 

CITY  COUNCIL. 

■  Mr.  English.  Permit  me  to  try  to  answer  the  question.  I  regret 
that  our  friends  from  Pittsburgh  have  not  seen  that  tlie  chief  answer 
to  Mr.  Frear's  question  is  that  Pittsburgh  is  the  geographical  busi- 
ness center  of  the  United  States,  and  you  can  not  get  away  from  it. 
We  are  within  a  night's  ride  of  all  of  your  big  cities.  Xo  business 
is  going  on  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Xew  York, 
Chicago,  and  down  to  Cincinnati,  and  so  on,  that  is  not  reached  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  business  economy  and  expediency 
and  efficiency,  and  every  other  thing  that  you  can  think  of;  that 
lias  something  that  the  world  uses  the  most  of  which  can  be  pro- 
duced more  economically  and  which  no  other  single  locality  can  sup- 
ply, and  is  not  that  the  only  distriljuting  center?  That  is  the  way 
it  occurs  to  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  Avas  a  distinguished  individual  named  Proctor 
Knott.  Avho  once  advertised  to  the  whole  public  in  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress that  Duluth  was  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  yet  that  w^as 
not  determined,  although  it  is  the  greatest  shipping  point  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to-day ;  but  the  same  argument  is  ordinarily  advanced 
when  people  come  before  the  committee  from  Xew  York  City,  Phila- 
delp)hia,  Baltimore,  Xorfolk,  ]\Iobile,  or  from  other  places,  and  they 
believe  theirs  is  the  great  center  of  the  universe,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  pride  of  locality  that  that  is  true.  But  Congress  is  dealing 
Avith  all  places,  and  canals  and  rivers  have  not  been  determined  to 
be  more  profitable  tmder  conditions  that  now  exist,  notwithstanding 
promises  made  in  advance  that  they  would  be.  It  was  said  grain 
and  iron  ore  was  going  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago  over  the  Hennepin 
Canal  and  the  products  from  the  Lakes  would  go  back  to  Iowa,  and 
this  scheme  was  going  to  be  of  great  help  to  the  western  farmers, 
but  we  do  not  get  practically  anything  out  of  that  canal,  and  that  is 
a  condition  that  confronts  us  in  XeAv  York  State  to-day. 

Mr.  English.  Does  it  match  Pittsburgh  as  being  the  geographical 
center  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  They  said  in  advance  that  all  the  grain  that  comes 
east  will  go  to  XeAv  York  City.  That  is  the  reason  the  Erie  Canal 
Avas  first  developed,  and  yet  Avhen  it  conies  to  use  of  the  canal  now 
Ave  have  had  no  evidence  that  it  will  be  used  conmiercially  unless 
the  Government  puts  in  the  barges. 

Mr.  English.  We  of  the  city  councilmen  meet  with  these  inquiries 
from  delegates  who)  desire  information  from  us,  only  ours  are 
minuter  as  compared  wdth  things  that  come  before  Congress.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  find  that  the  district  is  the  geo- 
graphical center.  How  long  it  is  going  to  be  Ave  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  now  and  it  has  been  for  some  A'ears,  and  the  tonnage  of  all  the 
other  cities  combined  does  not  match  the  tonnage  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  some  statistics  we  have  gathered 
in  regard  to  that  district.    That  appeals  to  me  as  a  big  reason. 

Another  reason  has  not  been  touched  upon.  You  are  going  to 
hear  of  the  matter  of  a  belt  line  railway  system,  now  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  control  of  the  railroads.  Our  city  has  been  troubled 
by  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  privately-owned  railroads,  as 
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Mr.  FoUansbee  illustrated  with  regard  to  the  B.  &  O.  system.  Ther 
have  not  a  single  belt  system  in  that  city.  They  have  them  in  Buf- 
falo and  Detroit.  Mr.  Carnegie  inade  an  agreement  with  the  "^^^abash 
(^o.  to  come  into  Pittsburgh,  and  they  built  a  passenger  station  that 
cost  a  million  dollars  and  had  all  the  transit  facilities  and  built  tun- 
nels into  the  city.  It  was  developed  on  inA'ostigation  that  the  city 
councilmen  were  bribed  to  keep  the  Wabash  out,  and  they  have  been 
kept  out,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  managers  com- 
pelled the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  to  back  out  of  the  contract  which  it 
had  made  to  get  the  Wabash  into  Pittsburgh.  To-day  the  railroads 
run  up  and  doAvn  the  Ohio  River;  they  can  not  get  away  from  it, 
and  yet  that  is  the  very  lesson  that  is  going  to  help  you  gentlemen 
interchange  your  railroad  systems  with  this  proposed  waterway. 
The  best  illustration  is  that  if  you  look  at  our  district  you  will  see 
the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  on  one  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  you  have  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  absolutely  paralleling  the  Ohio  River.  You  have  three 
lines  of  transportation,  one  on  the  left,  the  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  right,  and  another  will  be  this  waterway.  That 
same  condition  exists  on  the  Monongahela  River,  the  B.  &  O.  on  one 
side  and  the  Lake  Erie  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  same  is  true  on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  English.  It  indicates  that  the  river  was  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  two  points,  and  whoever  can  do  the  business  best  and 
cheapest  is  going  to  get  the  order.   That  is  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  want  to  hear  now  from  a  man  who  knoAvs 
something  about  the  canal.  He  has  been  interested  in  it  ever  since 
the  jn'ojoct  Avas  started.    I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Shaw. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  E.  SHAW,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  OF  PITTSBURGH  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  CANAL  BOARD. 

Mr.  Shaav.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  have  all  been  sub- 
mitting cheerfully  to  privations  throughout  this  country,  and  we  have 
been  volunteering  cheerfully  to  invest  our  money  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  boats  for  carrying  on 
and  winning  this  war.  The  meat  of  the  question  before  you,  gentle- 
men, in  this  bill  is.  Has  this  canal  project  which  is  before  you  any 
claim  as  a  war  measure  upon  that  money  that  has  been  accumulated 
and  is  going  to  be  spent  so  as  to  enable  this  Government  with  force 
and  vigor  and  efficiency  to  win  the  war? 

There  are  just  three  points  that  I  want  to  bring  out  that  Avill  show 
the  Government's  interest  in  the  matter.  One  has  been  largely 
elaborated  on.  namely,  its  national  character,  and  in  fact  it  is  of 
international  character.  Now,  just  referring  to  the  map  a  minute, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  here  is  the  canal  [indicating].  Up  there 
is  Duluth.  there  is  the  iron  ore;  here  are  the  coal  fields,  eastern  Ohio 
and  A¥est  Virginia,  and  running  down  through  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  here  are  the  gi'eatest  steel  plants  in  the  country  along  this 
valley  here  and  running  down  the  Ohio  River  to  Wheeling.  Now, 
you  have  heard  the  statement  that  32  States  are  connected  by  this 
canal.  The  32  States  are  situated  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
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Rivers  and  the  Lakes  along  here  [indicating],  which  will  be  con- 
nected if  you  should  build  this  canal  and  connect  it  up  with  the 
coastwise  canals.  There  will  be  32  States  that  will  be  directly 
affected  by  transportation.  Avith  a  depth  of  1-2  feet.  Anyone  atIio  is 
a  student  of  waterway  transportation  knows  that  if  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  Avater  and  it  is  a  modern  Avaterway  transportation 
AAdll  seek  it. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  reason  the  Ohio  River 
system  has  not  been  used  and  the  reason  the  terminals  are  not  there. 
Along  here  [indicating]  for  about  150  miles  it  is  canalized.  The 
balance  of  it  is  not.  It  Avould  be  about  the  same  condition  as  if  Ave 
Avere  to  build  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  Altoona 
and  stop  there ;  say  that  the  traffic  Avanted  to  go  betAveen  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York,  but  it  stopjied  at  Altoona.  Would  the  great  terminals 
of  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  be  there  to-day  if  that 
was  the  condition  ?  If  there  is  the  continuous  service  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  character  that  is  needed  betAveen  the  great  tonnage-pro- 
ducing centers  and  populations  the  business  is  ahvays  there  and  Avill 
go  between  those  points. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that  point?  The  distance  is 
practically  200  miles  on  the  Ohio,  including  the  canalized  river  Avhich 
you  have  pointed  to  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  average  haul,  as  giA^en  by  the  Army  engineers,  I 
think,  is  only  14  miles  on  this  part  of  the  river.  Why  is  it  that  it  is 
only  14  miles  for  the  aA^erage  haul  on  a  200-mile  riA^er  stretch? 

Mr.  Shaav.  It  is  because  the  tonnage  has  not  been  expected  to  move 
there.  You  compare  that  to  the  Monangahela,  where  the  coal  is  at 
the  upper  reaches  and  the  consumption  at  the  mouth,  and  45  per  cent 
of  the  entire  tonnage  will  go  that  Avay. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  peculiar  condition  exists  on  the  Monongahela.  but 
the  Ohio  River  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length,  and  28  miles  is  the 
average  haul  reported. 

Mr.  Shaav.  Over  this  150  or  200  miles  [indicating]  there  has  not 
yet  been  established  a  communication  of  business  between  those 
points.  It  is  growing,  let  me  sa}',  down  to  Wheeling;  as  was  pointed 
out,  the  La  Belle  Steel  Works  and  all  these  plants  are  furnishing 
their  own  terminals  and  serving  themselves  with  their  oavu  boats, 
but  the  main  service  of  a  waterway  like  this  would  be  to  put  all  of 
these  cities  upon  these  Avaterways.  Down  here  is  raised  cotton  and 
grain. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  that  river  is  not  used. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Suppose  they  get  through  here  and  connect  with  Xcav 
York  and  New  England  by  boat? 

Mr.  Frear.  They  do  not  even  use  it  to  carry  freight  to  St.  Paul  or 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  that  is  a  problem  that  has  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true.    We  are  interested  in  it  as  a  problem. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  the  Erie  Canal,  Avhich  the  Government  has 
taken  hold  of  and  put  barges  on,  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  this 
country  of  the  practicability  of  AvaterAvays,  and  if  the  Ohio  River 
was  coiiipleted  and  this  canal  built  and  the  Government  put  their  OAvn 
boats  on  and  came  all  the  Avay  down  here  it  would  be  an  object 
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lesson  in  waterways  that  would  exceed  anything  in  the  world.  I 
would  not  except  the  Rhine  in  Germany  nor  any  of  the  waterways  in 
1<  ranee,  nor  Holland,  bnt  onr  country  would  be  equipped  with  a 
waterway  that  would  challenge  any  part  of  the  world  for  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  Ohio  River  as  a  worthy  and 
important  improA'ement  which  ought  to  be  continued? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  most  heartily  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  the  expenditures  which  have 
alread}!"  been  made  on  this  9-foot  canalization  ])roject? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  that  this  committee  acted  wisely  in 
reconaiiending  the  bill  Avhich  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  Ohio  River  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  $19,227,900 
appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  approved  it  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  ought  to  be  the  attitude 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senators 
from  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  regarding  the  further 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  the  entire  country  would  approve  of  it,  not  only 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  legislative  proposition;  you  have  to  have 
Congress  behind  you,  and  you  and  others  have  been  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  Ohio  River.  If  there  is  opposition  to  the  Ohio 
River  project  within  the  territory  there,  you  think  it  puts  you  gen- 
tlemen representing  20,000  business  men  upon  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  converted.  What  this  country 
has  needed  and  needs  thoroughly  is  an  object  lesson  in  modern 
waterways.  The  Ohio  River  would  give  us  that  object  lesson.  It 
would  accentuate  the  Ohio  River  tenfold  by  coupling  it  witli  the 
inland  lake  and  river  system,  and  if  the  Government  could  give  us 
an  object  lesson  by  building  this  canal,  I  think  the  Ohio  River  in 
three  years  would  be  justified  as  one  of  the  most  economic  improve- 
ments in  this  country.  The  exigency  of  the  war  is  bringing  about 
the  condition  where  things  happened  on  the  New  York  barge  canal. 
You  ask  wdiy  New  York  expended  $150,000,000  on  it.  If  that  canal 
]iad  stood  there  during  all  these  years  and  had  not  carried  a  pound 
of  freight,  it  kept  the  railroad  rate  across  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Hudson  River  low  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  that  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  believe  that  the  building  of  this  canal,  even 
though  it  fails  to  carry  commerce,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
proposition  because  the  railroad  rates  will  be  lowered? 

Mr.  Shav/.  No;  I  think  it  is  an  absohite  necessity  if  the  canal 
charges  are  equal  to  the  railroad  rates;  the  freight  will  be  shipped 
over  it.  It  will  not  be  a  question  of  competition  between  the  railroads 
and  canals  any  more;  it  will  be  merely  a  question  of  a  division  of  the 
traffic  that  belongs  to  each.  The  ore  and  tlie  coal  will  go  on  the  canal 
at  much  less  than  the  railroads  can  carry  it,  and  it  will  be  a  greater 
economy.  If  we  had  had  that  system  last  winter,  there  would  have 
been  no  five  days'  shutdown  by  the  Fuel  Administrator ;  and  we  lost 
enough  in  Pittsburgh  in  loss  of  wages  and  loss  of  time  to  have  built 
that  canal  several  times  over. 
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Mr.  Feear.  You  do  not  claim  that  in  the  wintertime  you  are  going 
to  run  the  canal  constantly,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Barge  Canal? 

Mr.  Shaav.  It  will  run  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  traffic 
can  adjust  itself  to  those  circumstances.  Now,  the  second  point  I 
want  to  make  is  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Government  considering 
this  as  a  war  measure.  The  Government  at  this  point  [indicating  on 
map]  is  building  a  great  armor-plate  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
"What  happens  on  this  canal?  They  bring  the  ore  down  to  the  Gov- 
ernment armor-plate  plant  by  water  without  any  delay;  they  can 
take  their  armor  plate  and  carry  it  up  here  through  this  canal  to 
New  York  Harbor  and  put  it  on  the  vessels  without  any  railroad  con- 
gestion at  all. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  putting 
barges  on  the  Erie  Canal,  suppose  those  same  barges  could  come 
down  to  the  Government  plant  and  get  that  plate  and  munitions 
and  carry  them  clear  back  to  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  those 
Government  barges  could  go  into  this  great  coal  field  and  could  carry 
coal  up  through  the  canal  and  supply  all  of  New  England  with  those 
Government  barges,  and  suppose  they  at  the  same  time  could  bring 
coal  up  to  the  plants  the  Government  is  using  as  munition  plants, 
and  do  that  without  a  failure  in  the  coal  supply,  take  that  all  the  way 
to  Detroit  and  Duluth  and  Buffalo,  and  other  lake  points,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  a  dividend  on  those  barges  serving  its  own  plant 
at  Charleston  with  ore  and  serving  the  other  plants  with  fuel,  that 
would  pay  a  tremendous  dividend  on  their  investment  as  a  war 
measure. 

Mr.  Frear.  Coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  that  would 
make  this  Ohio  canal  link,  according  to  your  understanding,  with  the 
New  York  barge  canal? 

Mr.  Shaav.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  is  there  any  distinction  between  the  New  York 
barge  canal  in  the  matter  of  construction,  so  far  as  the  contribution 
of  contiguous  communities  is  concerned?  Why  should  one  be  built 
as  a  State  canal  and  made  by  the  Government  a  part  of  its  waterway 
proposition,  and  the  other  be  built  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Shaav.  The  people  of  Ncav  York  realized  that  the  Erie  Canal  ^ 
Avas  the  foundation  stone  of  their  empire  State. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  $150,000,000  barge  canal 
proposition. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Their  faith  was  so  strongly  established  in  it.  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  port  of  New  York  was  so  firmly  fixed  upon  that 
principle  that  they  wanted  that  canal  standing  there  Avhether  carry- 
ing freight  or  not.  They  enlarged  it  until  the  last  time  it  was  the 
salvation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Now,  this  project  in  New  York  is 
something  like  projects  in  Texas  and  the  Northwest.  These  water- 
Avay  improA^ements  are  locally  for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  con- 
tributed part;  but  here  is  a  project  that  32  States  are  as  much  in- 
terested in  almost  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  are  all  interested  in  NeAv  York  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Shaav.  No  ;  not  in  the  same  way.  Only  New  York  State,  and 
perhaps  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  are  affected  by  that  canal,  but  all 
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of  these  States  I  have  referred  to  are  reached  by  this  proposed  water- 
way; they  touch  upon  it,  and  it  is  so  distinctly  national,  and  with 
Canada  international,  in  its  aspect  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  this  little 
coniniunity  here  to  build  it.  That  is  more  than  half  of  the  States  in  the 
country,  so  that  it  is  a  distinctl_y  national  project.  The  government 
needs  this,  because  there  would  be  no  congestion  in  New  England  of 
coal,  no  congestion  up  there  in  the  Northwest  of  coal,  and  there  would 
be  no  need  to  hinder  the  Southern  States  here  [indicating],  clear  down 
to  the  Gulf,  from  sending  their  products  to  any  of  these  States,  and 
it  is  imperative  that  this  canal  be  built  and  maintained  as  a  national 
waterwa.y. 

Suppose  the  war  stops.  After  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  more 
severe  commercial  war  than  the  world  has  ever  known,  to  build  and 
reconstruct  the  destruction  that  has  been  done  by  this  war.  If  Ave  are 
in  a  position  to  serve  all  our  internal  agricidtural  districts,  all  our 
manufacturing  plants  and  link  them  up  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  here 
[indicating],  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  here,  and  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  the  St.  LaAvrence  River  and  the  Welland  Canal,  Ave 
will  be  in  a  better  position  in  the  United  States  to  grasp  the  commer- 
cial opportunity  that  is  coming  after  the  war  than  any  other  nation, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  Ave  have  that  system  ready  Avhen  the  Avar  is 
over  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  race.  For  that  reason  I  think  there 
should  not  be  a  minute  lost  in  the  Government  assuming  this  trivial 
amoimt  as  compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  being  spent  for 
the  purposes  of  Avar. 

Mr.  Feear.  What,  Mr.  Shaw,  did  ^^ou  say  it  will  do?  Can  you 
point  to  a  single  case  Avhere  it  has  been  done?  We  are  hoping  it 
will.  You  are  asking  us  to  spend  $65,000,000  or  $90,000,000  or  more 
at  a  time  of  war  when  we  are  spending  $50,000,000,000  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  War  says  confine  everything  to  Avar  purposes.  Why  do 
you  say  it  Avill  be  done?  I  don't  question  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Shaav.  I  think  it  will  be  done.   It  has  been  done. 
Mr.  Frear.  Where? 

Mr.  Shaav.  You  take  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It  had  two  rail- 
roads on  each  side  of  it.  It  greAv  in  20  years  after  that  more  than 
in  the  previous  250  years.  All  of  the  railroads  on  each  side  of  it 
were  opposing  it  just  as  they  oppose  it  in  this  countrj',  and  they 
foimd  it  such  a  benefit  to  themselves  that  they  afterwards  petitioned 
the  Government  to  deepen  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  railroads  and  the  Government  there  are  identical  ? 

Mr.  Shaav.  They  are  here  in  this  Government  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  a  different  condition  found  there  entirely. 
The  Government  determined  where  this  freight  should  go. 

Mr.  Shaav.  They  do  here.  The  railroads  and  the  Government  in 
this  countr3^  are  one.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  done  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  built  by  the  city  of 
Manchester,  not  by  England.  And  it  has  helped  to  clevelop  Man- 
chester just  as  this  Avould  help  develop  Pittsburgh.  We  all  knoAV 
that,  but  Manchester  built  it. 

Mr.  Shaav.  The  people  around  Pittsburgh  have  got  so  firmly  im- 
pressed that  this  connection  of  the  tAvo  great  AvaterAvay  systems  will 
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come  with  the  connection  of  the  canal,  and  we  are  working  up  to 
that  end,  but  the  war  coming  in  and  on  account  of  the  distributions 
that  are  to  be  made  now  in  taxes  and  in  libert}^  bonds,  and  things 
.  of  that  Ivind,  you  can't  expect  the  local  comnuinity  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money  for  a  project  that  is  distinctly  national.  But  as  the 
Government  is  doing  these  things  now  with'  tremendous  resources  at 
hand,  as  a  war  measure  we  think  this  can  be  linked  up  largely  with 
the  Government's  program  to  win  the  war. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  SHAEP  WILSON,  OF  BEAVER,  PA. 

Mr.  WiLSOx.  I  don't  intend  to  talk  but  a  minute.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  people  of  Beaver  County,  that  county  which  lies 
along  the  Ohio  and  Beaver  Elvers,  intersected  by  the 'two  and  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  building  the 
canal.  But  that  looks  selfish  when  we  are  here  before  the  country 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  building  of  this  waterway,  be- 
cause this  canal  will  run  through  the  county. 

We  are  here  boldly  to  ask  that  it  be  built  by  the  Nation,  because, 
as  has  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  it  is  in  our  minds  purely 
a  national  enterprise,  that  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asking  from  the 
fact  it  Avill  connect  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Elvers,  the  Lakes 
through  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  LaAvrence  Eiver,  and  through 
the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  impresses  us  with  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  any  advantage  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  locally  and 
the  immediate  district  through  which  it  passes,  that  it  necessarily 
must  be  of  national  benefit.  If  waterways  are  at  all  necessary  and 
are  useful  as  a  means  of  transportation,  it  strikes  us  overwhelmingly 
that  the  building  of  this  canal  and  connecting  these  waterways*  is 
so  overwhelmingly  national  in  its  importance"  that  we  don't  need 
to  discuss  it. 

There  is  an  element  as  has  been  suggested  here  of  the  proof  of  its 
efficiency  in  the  matter  of  handling  connnerce.  That  has  to  be  demon- 
strated, but  we  believe  and  sincerely  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  in  the  transportation'  of  freight  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional defense  and  war  project  it  should  be  fathered  by  the  National 
Government. 

I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GILBERT  F.  MEYER,  COUNTY  COMMISSIONER 
OF  PITTSBURGH,  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY,  PA. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  Allegheny  County,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  commissioners,  has  a  population  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  people,  an  assessed  valuation  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars,  which  I  understand  is  a  greater  population  and  a 
greater  valuation  than  either  one  of  some  thirty-odd  States  in  the 
Union.  This  is  only  one  of  the  counties  and  States  that  will  be 
alfected  b}'  this  great  waterway. 

Most  of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  here  to-day  has  been  the  argu- 
ment of  competitive  rates  between  railroads  and  water  transporta- 
tion.   I  don't  believe  that  is  the  big  question  that  is  before  the  people 
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of  western  Pennsylvania.  As  a  public  official  and  a  man  engaged 
personally  in  manufacturing,  it  isn't  a  <iuestion  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict to-day  whether  Ave  can  ship  by  railroad  or  water  the  cheapest, 
but  how  can  Ave  ship  at  all,  and  Ave  are  using  trains  of  automobiles, 
heavy  trucks,  transporting  our  traffic  over  our  500  miles  of  improved 
county  roads  in  Allegheny  County  that  one  Avinter  alone  has  cut 
those  roads  into  ribbons,  ruined  $20,000,000  of  the  invested  capital 
of  Allegheny  County,  because  the  railroads  Avere  not  capable  of  han- 
dling that  transportation.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  Ave  are  simply 
outgrowing  ourselves.  We  have  things  there  in  abundance  that  the 
Avorld  needs  and  we  need  things  there  that  the  world  outside  pro- 
duces, and  our  transportation  facilities  are  not  equal  to  bring  those 
things  into  us  that  the  world  has  to  sell  to  us  or  to  get  out  to  the 
world  the  things  we  have  to  sell  that  the  Avorld  needs. 

Take  the  Monongahela  Eiver.  I  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  I  know  something  about  it.  On  both  banks  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela it  is  paralleled  with  tAvo  main  systems  of  railroads. 
Practically  all  of  the  railroad  track  it  is  physically  possible  to  build, 
there.  To  build  any  more  would  be  nearly  a  physical  impossibility 
or  a  great  engineering  feat  on  account  of  the  river  being  Avedged  in 
by  the  hills.  If  Ave  had  not  canalized  Monongahela  River,  if  it 
Avas  not  canalized  to-day  and  you  had  to  depend  on  tliat  railroad 
transportation,  50  per  cent  of  the  munition  capacity  of  Pittsburgh 
that  is  supplied  for  this  war  would  be  closed  down  and  standing  idle 
to-day  on  account  of  fuel.  It  Avould  not  be  possible  for  the  railroads 
to  their  utmost  capacity  to  transport  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  down 
along  the  banks  to  the  great  mills  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Take  the  Pittsburgh  Bessemer  Railroad,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
profitable  railroad  in  the  world.  That  was  built  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  Lakes  purely  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  ore  from  the 
Lakes  to  Pittsburgh.  I  have  first-hand  knoAvledge  of  something 
that  is  going  on  there  to-day.  The  officials  of  that  railroad  are 
before  the  county  commissioners  asking  permission  to  change  the 
county  roads  and  in  some  places  build  as  much  as  16  tracks  abreast 
across  our  county  roads  at  three  different  points,  making  a  tunnel 
under  those  railroads  of  600  feet  in  length,  which  they  propose  to 
arch  and  put  down  sidewalks  and  light  by  electric  lights  and  all  these 
things. 

We  have  been  to  Harrisburg  before  the  public  utilities  commission 
in  regard  to  the  question.  They  have  found  it  necessai\v  to  build 
parallel  lines  5  miles  out  of  Pittsburgh  to  accommodate  industries 
that  will  cost  $5,000,000.  and  in  many  places  making  cuts  through  the 
hills  and  over  the  ridges  of  130  feet  in  depth,  and  in  other  places 
making  tunnels  for  great  distances,  and  they  are  building  that  great 
tunnel  at  Pittsburgh  to  try  to  take  care  of  this  traffic,  which  is  said  to 
l)e  impossible. 

We  are  trying  to  build  a  county  road  up  the  Monongahela.  On 
one  side  is  the  Erie  System  and  the  other  side  is  the  Pemisylvania 
System.  They  haA'e  intrenched  on  our  roads.  We  are  trying  to  find 
a  place  to  put  our  road.  Every  one  of  those  railroads  say  to  us We 
can  not  afford  to  give  an  inch  of  this  ground.  Our  terminal  facilities 
are  too  valuable.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price."  That  is  the  situ- 
ation in  Pittsburgh.    We  need  an  outlet;  we  must  have  an  outlet. 
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If  we  are  going  to  give  the  world  the  things  we  can  produce  there 
better  than  any  other  place  in  the  other  we  must  have  means  to  get  it 
out  to  them,  and  we  must  have  means  to  get  into  us  the  things  we  need 
to  produce  it. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  not  locaL  If  we  can  supply  the  world  with 
things  they  need  better  than  any  other  community,  are  we  not  right? 

Mr.  Feeae.  You  spoke  of  it  being  recog-nized  as  a  national  propo- 
sition. Don't  you  think  the  local  interests  should  bear  a  portion  of 
the  Expense?  There  are  a  great  many  multimillionaires  there.  What 
do  you  think  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Meyeb.  My  experience  has  been  the  more-  wealthy  any  city 
grows  the  greater  its  tax  burdens. 

Mr.  Feeae.  Are  your  roads  constructed  entirely  by  the  State  or  by 
local  contributions  ? 

Mr.  Meyee.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  $20,000,000  in  Allegheny 
County  have  been  built  by  Allegheny  County. 

Mr.  Feeae.  Allegheny  County  wouldn't  come  to  the  Government, 
of  course,  or  wouldn't  go  to  the  State  and  say,  "  You  build  the  roads 
here;  we  are  going  to  have  some  special  advantages  for  our  local 
community  "  ? 

Mr.  JVIetee.  Xo,  sir.  We  are  fast  coming  to  the  point  when  the 
United  States  Government  is  using  our  roads  to  bring  their  truck 
trains  from  Michigan  to  the  seaboard  and  cutting  our  roads  up ;  we 
are  fast  coming  to  the  point  that  we  think  the  National  Government 
ought  to  contribute  to  those  roads. 

Mr.  Feeae.  I  don't  know  but  what  you  are  right  in  that,  but  if 
the  National  Government  is  not  using  them,  is  not  using  this  water- 
way to  any  great  extent  but  is  to  contribute  the  entire  amount  of 
$65,000,000  whereas  Pittsburgh  is  a  locality  that  will  be  especially 
benefitted  at  this  time,  what  woidd  be  said?  Of  course,  it  has 
been  spoken  of  that  this  will  be  a  national  enterprise.  For  instance, 
as  suggested  the  trucks  that  were  used  for  carrjdng  coal  this  last 
winter,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  but 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  on  which  we  have  put  thus  far  $50,000,000-, 
the  average  water  haul  is  about  14  miles,  and  with  three  or  four 
trucks  they  could  have  hauled  alb  of  the  actual  freight  traffic  there 
last  year.  We  are  confronted  with  that  condition  all  over  the  coun- 
try, on  the  inland- water  projects  that  have  been  improved.  The 
question  is.  Why  should  we  continue  new  projects  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment benefits  from  it  ? 

!Mr.  JNIetee.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  more  Pittsburgh  and  every 
great  community  grows  the  greater  is  its  tax  burden.  To-day  the 
county  commissioners  are  asked  to  come  inside  of  the  borough  of 
Emsworth,  a  borough  that  links  with  Pittsburgh,  over  which  these 
truck  trains  pass,  for  about  a  mile  long,  and  aid  that  community. 
The  commissioners  were  up  to  see  us  this  week,  saying  that  the 
trucks  have  used  this  road  and  cut  the  roads  to  pieces.  Emsworth 
borough  has  not  another  dollar.  They  have  no  bonding  power. 
They  have  voted  up  to  their  limit.  They  say  to  us  that,  "  You,  as 
the  county  commissioners  will  have  to  come  in  here  and  exercise  the 
right  that  the  law  gives  you,  although  it  has  not  been  availed  of, 
and  improve  this  road  inside  the  borough  limits."  You  will  fiiid 
that  all  over,  the  majority  of  the  boroughs  are  bonded  up  to  their 
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limit.  If  3'0ii  wait  to  get  your  legislation  changed,  or  wait  to  such 
time  as  conditions  would  permit  joiw  bond  issue,  the  proposition 
would  never  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  A'ery  recent  proposition  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  but  a  very  foolish  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  been  assured  on  the  floor  of  the  House  re- 
cently that  Pittsburgh  and  local  connnunities  were  going  to  build 
this  canal.  That  was  Avhat  Mr.  Barchfield,  from  Pittsburgh,  stated 
in  debate,  and  I  supposed  they  Avere  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Meter.  We  intended  to  do  it  this  year  if  the  war  hadn't  come. 
A  great  number  of  these  boroughs  are  bonded  to  their  limit  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  a  communit}-  that  did  have  bonding  poAver 
to  pay  its  share  and  any  borough  that  didn't  have  a  bonding  power 
to  go  free. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  this  way  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  where 
they  have  a  bonding  power.  The  State  legislature  passes  an  act. 
Various  communities  in  the  western  states  make  levys  by  districts 
which  may  include  several  counties,  or  the  State  itself  makes  its 
contribution  to  the  waterway  highway,  or  like  the  Government  in 
rhe  higliway-i  it  builds. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Will  you  permit  me  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
this  delegation  for  the  courtesies  you  have  extended  us  to-day.  We 
havv^  three  or  four  other  gentlemen  here  but  we  feel  like  we  have 
ti-espassed  on  your  time  too  much  already. 

My.  Frear.  Well,  a'ou  gentlemen  have  come  here  to  make  your 
record,  and  it  is  being  taken  down.  While  Ave  would  like  to  con- 
clude, yet  I  think  it  is  nothing  but  right  and  proper,  and  I  prefer 
that  we  hear  them  if  you  have  any  additional  facts  to  present,  or  any 
others  Avhom  you  Avish  to  have  heard. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Very  well,  then,  we  Avill  hear  from  Mr.  James 
Norton,  of  the  Iron  City  Central  Trades  Council. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  NOETON,  OF  THE  IRON  CITY  CENTRAL 
TRADES  COUNCIL,  OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your  time.  I 
am  going  to  ansAver  one  or  two  question  I  heard  you  ask.  The  first 
one  was  with  regard  to  the  coal  production  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  for  a  positive  fact  that  in  Allegheny  Count}''  alone  this  winter 
there  Avere  20,000  miners  that  didn't  work  over  tAvo  days  a  week  on 
account  of  not  having  the  facilities  to  move  the  coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  the  miners  detennine  that  question  or  the  men  Avho 
OAvn  the  mines?  Why  couldn't  these  men  continue  the  mines  and 
alloAv  the  coal  to  be  stored,  even  though  it  Avas  not  hauled  aAvay  at 
the  time?  Would  not  that  be  done  if  the  Government  took  control 
of  the  mines?  Should  the  mine  owner  be  permitted  to  say,  we  Avill 
allow  you  to  Avork  tAvo  days  in  the  week  only? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  would  be  almost  impossible  along  the  riATr 
Avhere  they  have  the  rail  connections  and  river  connection.  Those 
two  days  they  do  work  they  are  loaded  on  the  barges,  but  thcA''  had 
no  cars  to  load.  There  wouldn't  be  any  place  where  they  could  store 
that  unless  they  had  the  cars  to  load  it  into  and  unload  it. 
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Mr.  Freak.  In  other  words,  the  Government  becomes  the  Avare- 
hoiise  owner  and  furnishes  the  storage  as  well  as  the  means  of 
carriage  ^ 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ought  that  condition  to  be  permitted? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  don't  know,  but  that  just  goes  to  show  that  all  tliis 
labor  could  have  been  used  some  other  wa_y. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ought  to  have  been  used  for  producing  more  coal,  if 
they  had  proper  facilities  for  storing?  The  companies  should  pro- 
vide such  facilities  and  not  the  Government. 

Mr.  Norton.  Or,  if  we  had  something  on  this  order  to  remove  this 
coal  up  to  the  Lake  ports  Avhere  it  could  have  been  stored,  those 
mines  wouldn't  have  been  idle  in  here  in  this  section,  because  the  coal 
could  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Couldn't  the  coal  have  been  removed  to  St.  Louis  and 
other  cities? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  a  question.  We  used  to  haul  coal  doAvn  to 
Memphis  and  those  ]30rts.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  went  down  to  what 
is  called  the  Marion.  We  hauled  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tons  of 
coal  down  to  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  That  coal  country  wasn't 
developed  at  that  time.  Since  that  time  they  have  got  these  little 
roads  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  developed,  and  they  can  haul  that 
coal  lots  cheaper  than  we  can  haul  it  down  by  river,  and  here  is  what 
I  am  getting  at:  We  have  no  way  of  getting  to  this  market,  only  by 
one  or  tAvo  or  three  railroads,  and  here  is  all  of  our  market  up  to  the 
north  of  us. 

Also,  the  labor  on  this  canal  proi^osition.  In  Allegheny  County 
t)iree  weeks  ago  the  Austin  Contracting  Co.  applied  to  the  Pennsyl- 
A  ania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Bureau  of  Employment,, 
for  labor  at  40  cents  an  hour,  for  as  many  hours  as  .you  wished  to 
work,  and  get  paid  every  day.  I  think  they  asked  for  100.  There 
were  450  men  applied  Monday  and  Tuesda^^  morning  for  a  job  adver- 
tised in  Saturclay  evening  and  Sunday. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  job  was  that? 

Mr.  Norton.  Unskilled  labor.  Forty  cents  an  hour.  You  could 
work  12  hours.  This  is  work  to  be  done  by  unskilled  labor,  prac- 
ticallj^  all  of  it.  You  won't  need  skilled  labor  on  that  except  a  few 
dinky  runners  and  steam-shovel  runners,  and  I  absolutely  feel  there 
will  "be  enough  labor  in  this  community  to  put  that  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  $4.50  a  day? 

Mr.  Norton.  It  may  be  $5  a  day  before  Ave  get  through. 
Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  Col.  Stickle  on  Avhat  basis  do  you  estimate 
the  pay  of  unskilled  labor  in  making  estimates  for  this  canal? 
Col.  Stickle.  I  didn't  estimate  that. 

]Mr.  Norton.  That  just  goes  to  shoAv  that  there  must  l>e  a  great 
quantity  of  unskilled  labor  in  this  district  if  they  ansAvered  tliat 
advertisement  in  24  hours. 

■  Mr.  Frear.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  Ave  are  trying  to  rai'^e  all  the 
money  Ave  can  to  take  care  of  our  troops  abroad  and  Congress  is  asking 
ever}^  person  throughout  the  country  to  give  all  the  money  that  can 
be  spared  for  this  Avar  and  sacrifice,  Avould  you  believe  it  Avise  for 
the  Government  to  pay  $4.50  a  day  for  unskilled  labor  to  develop 
this  canal  at  this  time  i 
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Mr.  Norton.  Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  get  this  production 
here  oA'er  across  the  water  in  one-half  the  time,  I  would  say  certainly. 

jNIr.  Frear.  But  do  you  expect  to  get  it  over  there  before  the  war 
is  over?  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here  of  the  colonel  that  it 
Avill  take  practically  three  years? 

Mr.  XoRTON.  Even  so.  I  hope  this  war  don't  last  60  days  more, 
but  we  don't  know,  and  none  of  us  know  but  what  this  war  might  last 
10  years,  and  if  we  could  have  this  thing  finished  I  think  that  $4 
a  day,  or  whatever  it  would  cost,  would  be  very  well  spent. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  have  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  people 
who  would  question  whether  or  not  that  was  the  best  way  of  spending 
public  money  when  we  have  thousands  of  avenues  in  which  to  spend 
it  now.  and  they  are  the  people  who  pay  the  money? 

Mr.  XoRTox.  That  is  true.  There  isn't  any  question  of  the  shortage 
of  unskilled  labor  in  this  district,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
they  are  coming  to  Pittsburgh  and  drawing  these  men  away  to  sea- 
port towns,  giving  them  eight  hours  a  day  and  good  Avages.  That 
is  not  Avhat  Ave  are  doing  Avith  the  unskilled  labor  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  experience  in  the  factories  along  the  Dela- 
Avare  River.  Of  course  it  is  demoralizing  the  labor  conditions  in 
this  war. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  E.  KANE,  OF  PITTSBTIRGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  represent  the  real  estate  board  in  Pittsburgh.  This 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  there  in  recent  years,  and  only 
recently  the  board  acted  on  it  and  asked  me  to  accompany  this  dele- 
gation \and  say,  after  serious  and  careful  consideration,  they  were 
for  it.  They  regard  it  at  this  time  as  a  national  project,  and  I  hope 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  would  favorably  report  on  this 
bill  to  appropriate  the  money  for  it.  The  chairman  has  said  there 
that  there  Avas  a  duty  upon  us  to  educate  the  people  to  the  necessity 
of  this.  I  believe  the  people  generally  throughout  the  country  look 
at  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  probably  the  best  brains 
in  this  country,  and  we  look  to  them  to  take  the  leadership  in  national 
movements  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Feear.  The  Secretary  of  War  wrote  me  a  personal  letter, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  record,  saying  it  had  the  approval  of  the 
President,  that  no  waterAvay  project  should  be  put  through  at  this 
time  except  it  was  a  war  project.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  war 
project? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Frear.  I  haven't  taken  this  mat- 
ter up  with  the  Secretary  of  War  to  show  him  it  is- a  Avar  project  yet. 
I  don't  think  you  ought  "to  ask  him  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  vou  take  the  Avar  material  and  ship  by  Avay  of 
Pittsburgh  through  this  route  to  New  York  Harbor  in  seven  days 
and  have  a  terminal  there  because  you  use  boats,  it  Avill  certainly  be  a 
war  measure. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  if  the  war  is  to  last  a  large  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Kane,  I  know ;  but  our  country  is  going  on  that  expectation. 
Mr.  Frear.  But  the  question  is,  Are  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  going  on  that  theory  ? 
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Mr.  Kane.  The  people  are  goino-  on  it.  We  have  just  gotten 
through  with  the  liberty  loan,  and  they  tell  us  we  are  going  to  have 
another  one,  and  another  one,  from  time  after  time.  This  country  is 
preparing  for  a  long  war.  Lack  of  preparation  has  cost  this  country 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  will  cost  it  a  great  many  lives. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  believe  at  this  time,  when  we  are  spending 
$50,000,000,000  within  the  next  two  years  on  the  war,  that  it  is  wise 
to  put  over  $60,000,000  in  this  canal  as  a  war  measure? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  Without  any  contribution  from  your  people  up  there  ? 
Mr.  Kane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  people  who  have  a  billion  and  one-half  dol- 
lars, living  in  Pittsburgh,  the  richest  community  in  the  world,  'are 
the  direct  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  I^ANE._  We  are  going  to  pay  our  proportion  of  this  tax,  but 
this  is  a  national  project.  Why  would  we  pay  any  other  national 
project  any  more  than  anybody  else  would? 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  for  the  salvation  of  your  property  that  we  are 
paying  great  war  expenses ;  all  of  us  are. "  If  you  don't  win  the  war, 
your  property  may  not  be  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Kane.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  $250,000,000  worth  of 
freight  cars  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  We  all  will. 

Mr.  Kane.  This  is  a  contribution  exactly.  We  will  not  get  any 
benefit.  We  are  going  to  pay  $250,000,000  for  freight  cars.  The  rail- 
roads will  never  pay  for  that.   Here  is  a  relief  for  $65,000,000. 

Mr.  Feear.  You  are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  200,000  cars. 

Mr.  Kane.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  people  who  pay  the  freight.  That  is  an  acknowl- 
edged axiom  of  economics. 

_  Mr.  Kane.  Why  would  you  ask  us  as  a  district  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  buy  these  freight  cars  any  more  than  you  would  ask  us  to 
make  a  contribution  to  this  as  a  war  measure  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  reason  that  many  other  communities  do  do  this, 
and  the  Kivers  and  Harbors  Committee  have  made  that  a  condition  to 
such  improvements  and  you  do  pay  your  proportion  for  public-road 
improvements  to-day. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  the  war  situation  changes  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident  anything  else  to  be  presented  would 
be  merely  cumulative.  We  have  l^een  very  glad  to  have  you  gentle- 
men here,  and  you  have  certainly  presented  your  cause  I  think  intelli- 
gently. 

\  I  might  appropriately  add  this  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing: 
\  You  gentlemen  have  left  your  business  and  come  here  at  some  sacri- 
\fice,  and  you  are  entitled  to  know  something  about  this  proposition. 
What  you  want  is  success.  I  am  speaking  about  it  from  j^our  view- 
point. J ust  as  an  individual  member  of  the  committee  I  Avill  submit 
these  comments.  It  seems  to  be  a  meritorious  project.  It  is  located  in 
a  territory  densely  populated,  with  large  productive  capacity  and  a 
large  consumer  of  raw  j^roducts. 

[  You  have  stated  that  there  is  congestion  of  traffic  and  a  need  for  in- 
creased instrumentalities  to  move  it.  If  this  waterway  connecting 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  Eiver  could  be  assured  of  full  use  a  very 
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strong  argument  on  its  merits  would  be  presented.  You  had  queries 
presented  to  you  by  meml)ers  of  the  committee  iUustrating  that  there 
"were  canals  in  the  country  and  natural  Avaterways  which  have  been 
iniproA-ed  upon  which  the  commerce  has  not  developed  commensurate 
with  the  expenditures.  No  matter  what  brought  that  about,  it  is  a 
condition  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  Avho 
have  deduced  from  it  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  advisable  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  construct  canals  or  to  further  improve  in- 
terior waterways.  Whether  that  Avas  brought  about  by  the  railroads 
who  had  paralleled  these  waterways  and  reduced  traffic  rates  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  operation  of  water  carriers  is  not  profitable,  or 
Avhether  in  other  ways,  they  had  by  their  action  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  water  transportation  lines — whether  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
of  inertness  of  people  in  not  providing  steamboat  lines  and  termi- 
nals and  patronizing  steamboat  lines,  the  fact  is  that  these  interior 
waterways,  some  of  these  canals,  have  not  been  iised. 

As  an  individual  Member  of  the  House,  if  I  Avere  convinced  that 
this  waterway  Avould  be  used.  I  Avould  be  in  favor  of  it.  That  is  only 
the  expression  of  one  Member  of  the  House. 

It  is  very  attractive  for  some  other  reasons.  You  have  referred, 
and  properly  referred,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  magnificient  commerce,  domestic 
commerce  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  also  would  give  you  a 
connection  through  the  New  York  system  of  canals  Avith  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  further,  by  Avay  of  the  Ohio,  after  it  is  completed,  and 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  Avith  most  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 
Those  are  very  attractive  prospects. 

You  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  this  matter.  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress 18  years.  I  have  been  hearing  about  this  project  at  least 
15  years  of  that  time,  and  vou  are  now  right  Avhere  .you  started.  We 
thought  Avhen  Ave  passed  this  act  in  1906  incorporating  this  Lake 
Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  something  would  result  from  that.  It 
has  not  resulted.  It  isn't  pertinent  at  this  moment  to  go  into  the 
reasons  for  inaction,  but  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

You  noAV,  as  a  result  of  it  all,  come  to  Congress  and  say  that  it  is 
a  Avar  measure  and  it  is  an  emergency  Avhich  ought  to  secure  the  faA^- 
orable  approval  of  Congress,  and  in  adopting  it  the  entire  cost  should 
be  appropriated  in  one  sum.  If  I  Avere  a  citizen  in  that  section  as 
you  are,  and  I  believed  in  it  as  you  apparently  do,  I  Avould  continue 
this  propaganda  simply  because  a  man  can  always  afford  to  stand 
persistently  by  what  has  merit  and  public  necessity  and  Avill  confer 
public  benefit.  But  your  troubles  are  just  beginning.  noAV.  You 
have  to  convince  this  committee  as  representatives  of  the  Llouse  that 
initiates  all  appropriation  bills,  and  you  haA'e  to  convince  the  House, 
and  you  haA'e  to  convince  the  Senate;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the 
entire  Congress — both  bodies — simply  reflect  public  sentiment.  I 
have  said  something  about  the  tAvo  States  Avhich  are  intersected  by 
this  Avaterway.  simply  held  those  out  as  an  object  lesson,  and  ask  you 
if  the  people  of  those  tAvo  States  unitedly  Avere  for  this  as  voiced  by 
them  through  their  Eepresentatives  and  Senators  in  Congress.  You 
have  also  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  Avhole  country.  At  this 
period  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  trend  toAvard  the  utilization  of  our 
AvaterAvays.    How  Avidespread  it  is,  how  much  it  has  taken  hold  of 
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the  public  mind  and  public  conscience,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  in 
waterways.  I  believe  we  have  been  very  foolish  in  not  utilizing  them. 
The  fact  is  presented  as  Mr.  Frear  said.  Delegations  have  come  to 
Congress  here  asking  for  the  adoption  of  certain  projects,  have  de- 
scribed the  amount  of  traffic  available,  and  have  said  the  waterways 
Avould  be  used.    A  good  many  of  them  haven't  been  used. 

Let  us  hope,  as  you  gentlemen  seem  to  believe  and  as  I  believe,  with 
the  completion  of  the  New  York  system  of  canals  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  time  of  stress  in  contributing 
barges  and  those  boats  and  supervising  them  that  great  commerce 
will  be  built  up  on  that  system  of  canals.  If  that  shall  be  done,  all 
of  us  admit  it  will  be  a  fine  object  lesson  and  would  help  to  remove 
from  the  public  mind  this  prejudice  created  by  the  illustration  of 
the  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal,  commonly  known  as  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  and  other  object  lessons. 

I  didn't  wish  _vou  to  leave  here  with  the  thought,  even  though  you 
have  made  a  most  impressive  presentation  of  this  project,  that  you 
had  made  any  substantial  i^rogress.  But  if  you  have  persistence,  as 
I  think  you  have,  and  if  your  persistence  shall  be  reflected  by  Eep- 
resentatives  and  Senators  in  Congress,  and  if  you  can  demonstrate 
that  this  waterway  will  develop  the  traffic  which  you  say  it  will,  it  is 
only  a  cjuestion  of  time.  and.  as  I  hope,  a  short  time,  when  you  will 
make  the  necessaiT  impression. 

Mr.  Feear.  In  view  of  the  chairman's  expression  of  his  own  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  believe  it  is  very  proper  that  the  only 
remaining  member  of  the  committee  who  is  now  present  at  the  hear- 
ing at  this  time — in  fact,  the  only  remaining  Member  of  the  House 
])resent  at  this  session  at  this  time,  excepting  Mr.  Campbell,  although 
we  have  had  sevei'al  others  present — ought  possibly  to  state  what  he 
thinks  is  the  controlling  situation.  This  is  without  criticism  of  the 
chairman's  statement. 

The  committee  as  a  whole  is  indorsing  quite  strongly  the  position 
of  the  chairman  in  endeavoring  to  develope  terminals  on  the  water- 
wavs  and  canals  before  the  Government  spends  any  more  money  on 
new  projects,  and  that  is  due  to  the  Government's  desire  to  test  out 
the  utilization  of  the  streams,  etc.,  improved,  wliich  can  be  done.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  situation  to-day  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  questioning — tliat  we  are  in  war.  We  are  using 
every  governmental  and  ])rivate  agency  to  raise  funds  for  that  war. 
The  Secretary  of  War  with  the  indorsement  of  the  President,  asks 
the  committee  to  confuie  its  efforts  to  war  measures  at  this  time,  and 
ve  are  endeavoring  to  do  so,  and  xmless  something  more  is  developed 
than  has  been  presented  here  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  say  this  is  a 
war  measure  any  more  than  the  condition  at  Mobile  and  scores  of 
projects  which  are  claimed  to  be  war  measures,  and  the  harbors  at 
other  ports  of  the  country  that  are  claimed  to  be  war  measures.  It 
is  in  argument  here  at  this  time  that  indircctlv  it  may  be  shown 
this  canal  may  have  some  effect  on  the  v^ar.  You  geiitlemen  have 
come  a  long  vfays  as  representatives  of  your  community,  and  I  feel 
it  is  due  you  for  us  to  be  here.  I  don't  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
proposition.  I  feel  delay,  any  delay  in  inland  waterways  until 
canals  or  rivers  can  be  developed*  to  show  that  the  money  spent  by 
the  Government  is  well  invested,  is  desirable,  and  that  it  would  be 
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un^^•isp  to  put  any  more  money  into  new  canal  projects  until  that  has 
been  clone. 

Another  thing,  New  York  State  has  placed  $1-50,000,000  of  its  own 
money  in  its  canal  system,  which  would  be  a  connecting  link  with 
this  proposed  canal,  and  many  other  conmiunities  throughout  the 
country  are  making  their  contributions  toward  Avaterway  improve- 
ments. It  would  seem  that  your  coummnity  ought  not  to  set  b;ick 
and  say,  "  We  expect  the  Government  to  do  this  without  local  con- 
tributions." If  you  come  before  Congress  showing  your  own  con- 
fidence in  the  proposition  saying,  ''We  are  willing  to  contribute  our 
own  money,"  you  Avill  then  carry  conviction  to  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  members  to  whom  it  will  t)e  l)rought  that  it  is  a  worthy 
proposition. 

I  am  glad  that  you  came  and  the  record  is  made  of  the  arguments 
that  you  have  presented. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Appendix  A. 

liAKE  Fauk  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association, 

Pittshurgh,  Min/  15.  1918. 

Hon.  .John  H.  Small. 

ChdirnKin   Rirerfi  (iml  HarhorH  Coiiiniiffee,  ' 

Wafihinyton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  l.iehalf  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  .\ssofiation  I 
desire  to  thanlj  you  most  heartily  for  the  full  hearing  and  most  courteous 
treatment  you  accorded  the  delegation  of  public  officials  and  representatives 
of  business  and  workingmeu's  organizations  having  a  united  membership  of 
170,000  who  appeared  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on  May  9  in 
advocacy  of  House  of  Representatives  hill  No.  9t>27,  pnividing  for  the  imme- 
diate construction  by  the  Government  as  a  war  measure  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Ohio  River  Canal.  Your  attitude  was  thoroughly  appreciated  and  warmly 
commended  by  every  member  of  the  delegation. 

As  thei'e  were  some  important  questions  raised  concerning  which  I  had 
special  knowledge  by  reason  of  my  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the  canal 
project,  extending  over  a  period  of  2.5  years,  I  am  venturing  to  ask  your 
indidgence  in  trying  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 

You  remarked  that  if  we  could  prove  that  the  canal  would  be  used  you  would 
favor  its  inunediate  construction.  Of  course,  nothing  dependent  on  future 
events  can  be  absolutely  proved  in  advance,  but  it  is  possilile  to  submit  evidence 
of  accomplished  facts  which  tend  to  strongly  insure  a  certain  conclusion.  I  am 
therefore  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  traffic  which  has  actually  passed 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  JL-irie  Canals  and  the  canalized  Monongahela  River  dur- 
ing the  last  third  of  a  century  most  clearly  indicates  that  a  tremendous  tralflc 
would  soon  pass  through  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal. 

The  traffic  on  the  "  Soo  "  canals  in  1S,S2  was  in  round  numbers  2.0!H),()00  tons. 
In  1892  it  was  11,000,000  tons,  in  1902  .36,000,000  tons,  in  1912  72.000,000  tons. 
For  1913  the  exact  figures  were  79,718.344  tons.  In  1916  and  1917  the  traffic 
was  about  91,000,000  and  90.000,000  tons,  respectively,  I  believe.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  traffic  through  the  "  Soo  "  canals  has  been  coal  and  iron  ore.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  coal  and  iron  ore  goes  from  or  comes  to  the  district 
which  \\  \\]  be  served  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal.  In  1913  there  were 
30,000,(><>0  tons  of  iroii  ore  brought  into  the  district  from  the  "Soo"  canals 
and  27,000,000  tons  of  coal  tal^en  from  the  district  and  shipped  on  the  Lakes. 
In  1916  there  were  64,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  shipped  through  the  "Soo" 
canals,  which  was  l.">,000,000  tons  more  than  the  record  made  in  1913.  The 
coal  shipments  through  the  canals  were^  however,  only  24,000,000,  or  3,000,000 
tons  less  than  the  record  made  in  1913,  although  to  confoi-m  with  the  iron  ore 
increase  they  should  have  been  30,000,000.  The  falling  off  was  due  entirely 
to  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  furnish  cars  to  the  coal  mines,  an*l  thus  was 
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occa^.loned  the  great  coal  famine  in  the  Northwest  hist  fall  which  required  the 
use  of  50  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  of  about  47  railroads  to  relievL,  thereby 
upsetting  the  entire  transportation  system  of  the  country.  This  would  not  h-iye 
happened  had  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Riyer  Canal  been  in  existence  Neither 
o'^'i!  nnn'".'^'  ^^^I'l^-'?*  required  to  make  war  munitions  haye  been  idle.'  For  the 
9,0<)0,000  tons  of  iron  ore  which  they  needed  and  which  was  lying  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  would  haye  been  brought  to  them  by  the  canal  ' 

rrw^nnn^'^  '''"i  f""",  -'f  ^  I'"''''"  ''"'^'"^  ■'ic-tually  9,000.000  tons  of  iron  ore  and 
0.000  (100  tons  of  coal  which  the  railroads  could  not  and  <lid  not  transport  but 
i'^nnn,wr/'''''''i  'l*^"''^  easily  haye  carried.  This  alone  would  haye  meant 
lo.OOO  000  tons  for  the  canal.  But  with  its  much  lower  rate  and  quicker  trans- 
port there  can  be  no  dfiubt  that  it  would  also  haye  secured  a  fair  share  of  the 
more  than  60.000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  and  coal  which  the  railroads  in  1916 
transported  through  the  canal  district.  If  the  canal  got  only  one-sixth  of  this 
or  10,000,000  tons,  its  traffic  from  iron  ore  and  coal  alone  would  haye  been  in 
1916.  2;..000.0(X>  tons.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all  the  business  it  could  haye 
had,  for  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1916  was  about  130,000,000  tons  or 
40.000,000  more  than  on  the  "  Soo  "  canals,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
extra  tonnage  originated  in  or  came  to  the  canal  district.  The  growth  of  the 
traffic  on  the  canalized  Monongahela  liiyer  in  the  last  few  years  and  its  certain 
great  expansioru  in  the  next  fiye  years,  as  shown  in  the  argument  presented  to 
your  committee  by  Mr.  William  H.  Steyensou  also  clearly  indicates  the  probable 
use  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  Riyer  Canal. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Holdsworth.  dean  of  economics  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pittsburi;h,  after 
an  exhaustiye  examination,  reported  that  the  bulky  tonnage  moyed  between 
the  Ohio  Riyer  and  Lake  Erie  ports  and  shipped  to  and  from  the  latter  into 
or  from  the  canal  territory  in  1913  was  116,778,000  tons.  Of  this  he  calculated 
86.778,000  tons  would  be  of  a  character  that  could  adyantageously  use  the  canal. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  tonnage  between  the  Ohio  Riyer  and 
Lake  Erie  about  doubles  eyery  10  years.  As  you  know,  this  means  that  the 
railroads  will  each  year  be  in  a  worse  position.  The  canal  handling  38,000,000 
tons  with  single  locks  and  76,000.000  tons  with  double  locks  offers  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  trouble.  If  the  canal  only  secured  oue-half  of  the  prob- 
able tonnage  increase  in  the  next  10  years  in  this  district  and  got  none  of  the 
traffic  now  carried  by  the  railroads,  it  would  still  be  worked  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  in  the  saying  in  tolls  alone  would  in  fiye  years  pay  its  full  cost. 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  will  mean  also  considerable  more 
traffic  for  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  for  it  will  enable  tonnage  origi- 
nating in  or  coining  to  the  district  served  by  the  latter  canal  to  be  transported 
between  it  and  New  York  and  New  England  as  well  as  all  other  North  Atlantic 
ports.  The  great  industries  sure  to  rise  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  as  they 
have  on  those  of  the  canalized  Monongahela,  will  also  supply  it  with  many 
millions  of  tonnage. 

Ob.iection  was  made  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee  to  the  citation  of 
the  "  Soo  '■  canals  success  as  an  argument  for  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Riyer  Canal 
on  the  ground  that  the  vessels  carried  through  the  former  were  much  larger 
and  that  no  transfer  of  cargo  was  reciuired  from  them.  This  ob,1ectiou  was, 
however,  not  well  founded  on  facts.  lu  the  first  place  all  of  the  iron  ore  and 
of  the  coal  transported  through  the  canal  district  and  which  passes  through  the 
"  Soo  ■'  canals  has  to  be  transferred  at  Lake  Erie  ports  to  or  from  railroad  cars. 
Tills  is  df)ne  at  a  cost  of  about  8  cents  i>er  ton.  All  experts  agree  that  the  trans- 
fer from  the  big  lake  vessels  to  the  canal  barges  could  be  made  as  quickly 
and  as  cheaply,  and  probably  more  so,  than  is  now  the  case  in  transferring  from 
vessels  to  railroad  cars,  and  vice  versa.  But  after  the  transfer  is  made  to  the 
canal  barges  then  the  iron  ore  and  coal  would  be  transported  by  canal  for 
one-half  to  one-third  the  rate  charged  by  the  railroads.  But  experts  also  say 
that  self-propelled  boats  or  barges,  with  a  capacity  of  3.000  tons  or  more,  can 
be  constructed  to  ply  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal,  the  Ohio  River, 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  other  Great  Lakes.  These  could,  of  course,  also  traverse 
the  ■■  Soo  "  canals.  No  transfer  of  cargo  would  be  required  at  lake  ports  and 
the  charge  for  transfer  thus  saved  would  give  the  canal  a  still  further  ad- 
vantage over  the  railroads.  But  an  examination  of  the  records  for  the  "Soo" 
canals  shows  that  the  average  tounage  of  vessels  passing  through  them  was  as 
follows:  In  1882.  500  tons;  in  1890,  about  8(10  tons;  in  1900,  about  1,000  tons; 
in  the  latter  year  these  vessels  carried  23,000,0(X)  tons  through  the  canals ;  iu 
1907,  when  .j8.000.000  tons  were  carried  through  the  "  Soo  "  canal the  average 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  was  about  2,200  tons ;  and  I  doubt  if  the  average  tonnage 
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now  exceeds  3.000  tuns.  ( )f  ccmrse.  T  uiiderstiind  that  tliere  are  inauy  vessels 
on  the  Lalves  Imvinp;  a  tonnage  fonr  times  as  great  as  this;  but  there  are  also 
a  nniltitiide  having  a  less  tonnage  than  3,000  tons;  and,  as  I  have  said,  vessels 
of  the  latter  size  can  ply  on  our  iiroixised  canal. 

Another  question  asked  was.  Why  did  not  the  canal  conii>any,  chartered  by  the 
National  and  State  authorities  in  190-"),  Iniild  the  canal?  The  conii)any  in  lOO.'i 
and  1906  expended  -1^60. (X)0  to  get  exact  surveys  and  expert  repoi-ts.  It  liad  its 
prospectus  ready  when  the  panic  of  1907  struck  the  country  and.  as  you  know, 
halted  all  great  and  small  undertakings.  Nevertheless  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  leading  financiers  who  all  agreed  that  the  project  was  a  good  one 
and  would  pay  well,  but  that  the  existing  financial  crisis  for  one  thing  pre- 
vented its  being  capitalized,  and  the  growing  demand  for  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  presented  another  insuperable  objection.  For  it  was  said  that 
no  sooner  would  the  canal  be  placed  in  operation  and  begin  to  pay  than  either 
the  States  or  the  National  Government  would  step  in  and  take  it  over,  and 
there  would  be  no  permanent  investment  for  the  capitalists  furnishing  the 
money  to  build  it.  Impressed  with  these  views  the  friends  of  the  camd  formed 
the  canal  association,  a  iniblic  body,  the  object  of  which  was  to  have  it  built 
liy  lionds  issued  by  the  counties  and  States  inuuediately  interested  with  some 
incidental  help  from  the  Nation.  This  plan  was  carried  out  with  the  result 
that  all  necessary  legislation  was  obtained  in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia.  A  commisson  or  board  was  appfiinted  of  citizens  of  these  States, 
and  Pennsylvania  appropriated  about  -flTS.OOO  for  necessai'y  preliminary  work. 
The  canal  lioard  made  its  re])ort  last  June.  It  was  plamied  to  submit  the 
question  of  Issuing  lionds  to  the  people  of  the  various  counties  this  fall  and 
next  .spring.  But  the  war  came  and  upset  all  the  plans  of  the  friends  of  the 
canal,  just  as  it  did  those  of  the  railroad  managers.  First,  it  precluded  the 
financing  of  the  canal  without  the  iiermission  of  the  Government,  even  though 
the  people  of  the  counties  and  States  voted  the  bonds.  Then  the  preoccupation 
of  the  voters  in  the  war  would  have  precluded  making  the  necessary  campaign 
for  the  bonds  in  the  many  counties  involved. 

Finally,  the  immediate  need  for  the  canal  as  a  war  measure  rendered  its 
construction  by  the  Government  imperative.  For  vuider  the  old  plan  i-t  was 
calculated  that  it  would  take  a  couple  of  years  to  conduct  the  county  bond 
elections,  then  Ave  years  more  woidd  have  been  required  for  construction  and 
legal  delays.  But  if  the  Government  takes  over  the  matter  the  canal  can  be 
put  in  operation  in  two  and  one-half  yeai-s.  as  Lieut.  Ool.  Stickle  showed. 

It  was  asked  if  New  Yoi-k  expended  $l.iO,000,000  to  liuild  her  bar,ge  canal, 
why  should  not  Pennsylvania,  rjhio,  and  West  Virginia  build  the  I>ake  Erie 
&  Ohio  River  Canal?  The  answer  to  the  last  question  partially  answers 
this.  Furthei'  than  that  the  New  York  canal  was  conceived  in  times  of  peace 
with  no  thought  of  its  use  for  national  purposes  in  time  of  war.  As  its  chief 
engineer  recently  stated  when  the  iieople  of  New  York  voted  the  money  for  the 
canal  they  had  no  idea  that  its  first  use  last  fall  would  be  to  tr;insi)oi-t  over  it 
sul>marine  chasers  from  Lake  Or.tario  to  New  York  Harbor.  That  canal  also 
lies  entirely  in  one  State.  Boats  traversing  it  can  at  most  reach  about  one- 
half  as  many  States  as  boats  which  will  traverse  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River 
Canal.  The  latter  will  also  serve  the  greatest  munitions  of  war  industries  in 
the  Nation,  while  the  New  York  Canal  will  not  do  this.  That  canal  will  not 
touch  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  as  will  ours. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  West  Virginia,  New  York.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  which  will  derive 
special  benefits  from  this  canal,  will  pay  the  greater  portion  of  the  special  war 
taxes  and  raise  by  far  the  most  of  the  liberty-liond  money  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  war  expenditures.  In  iiddition  to  these  11  States  there  are  21  others  which 
can  be  reached  by  interior  waterways  because  of  the  construction  of  this  canal, 
including  Massachusetts.  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  whose  fieople  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  war  taxes  and  bonds.  Now,  if  as  much  as  .$2,000,- 
000.000  of  the  money  thus  raised  can  be  used  to  imjirove  the  transportation  by 
railroad  because  of  the  war  needs  of  the  country  we  can  not  conceive  why  one- 
twentieth  of  that  amount  could  not  lie  applied  to  the  doubling  of  the  transpor- 
tation relief  of  the  country  by  building  this  canal.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
West  Virginia  people  do  not  object  to  the  Government  using  money  conrriiiuted 
by  them  to  better  a  railroad  in  New  England  or  Texas  or  California.  Why 
should  the  people  of  those  States  object  to  the  Government  bettering  its  trans- 
portation facilities  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  by  water? 
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Again  it  was  asked,  What  good  will  the  canal  be  to  the  people  of  Iowa  or  Wis- 
<?onsin,  particularly  the  farmers?  Well,  the  canal  will  release  many  thousands 
of  railroad  cars  which  can  be  used  to  transport  the  products  of  the  farmers 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  other  States.  It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  cheai> 
ening  the  rates  on  the  railroads  for  farm  products.  As  far  as  Wisconsin  is  con- 
cerned also,  its  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  served  by  this  canal. 

Another  question  was.  Why  is  not  coal  now  being  sent  down  the  Ohio  River 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis?  Simply  because  there  are  a  score  or  more 
of  dams  still  unfinished  on  the  Ohio.  When  they  are  completed  coal  will  be  so 
sent.  In  addition.  St.  Louis  is  getting  its  coal  from  Illinois  and  other  much 
nearer  points  than  Pittsburgh  cheaper  now  than  she  can  get  it  by  river  while 
navigation  is  so  uncertain. 

As  to  the  question  of  canal  terminals,  they  will  be  provided  when  the  canal 
is  assured,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  people 
of  New  York  are  providing  terminals  for  their  canal,  but  they  did  not  move 
in  the  matter  until  the  completion  of  the  canal  was  assured.  The  .large  cor- 
porations using  the  canalized  Monongahel.a  are  providing,  or  have  already  pro- 
vided, their  terminals.  So  are  those  on  the  upper  Ohio,  where  navigation  has 
been  made  permanent. 

The  selection  of  Neville  Island  within  the  last  few  days  as  the  site  for  a  great 
Government  ordnance  plant  affords  another  strong  reason  for  building  our 
canal.  In  January  24  of  the  57  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  were  idle 
for  lack  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  coke,  which  they  could  have  gotten,  if  there  had 
heen  proper  transportation.  Other  great  industries  were  also  shut  down.  All 
these  were  manufacturing  war  material.  At  the  same  time  418  vessels  loaded 
with  supplies  for  our  troops  were  lying  in  New  York  Harbor,  unable  to  move 
for  lack  of  coal,  which  our  canal  and  the  New  York  Canal  together,  if  opened 
last  year,  could  have  supplied.  The  new  Government  plant  at  Neville  Island 
will  need  our  canal.  So,  also,  will  the  great  Government  plant  at  Charleston. 
W.  Ta.  No  such  plants  are  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  and  this  differen- 
tiates ours  from  that  again  in  this  respect.  Our  canal  will,  however,  enable  both 
these  plants  to  use  the  New  York  Canal  for  the  movement  to  the  ocean  of  their 
manufactured  material. 

I  nmst  beg  your  pardon  for  having  written  at  such  length,  but  I  felt  that 
numerous  questions  asked,  as  above,  should  be  answered  more  fully  than  they 
were  at  the  hearing.  Also,  I  regard  this  canal  as  vitally  necessary  for  the 
expediting  of  the  winning  of  this  war,  and  enabling  this  country  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  commercial  conflict  to  follow  peace. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  we  are  already  acting  on  your  valuable 
suggestions  to  educate  Congress  and  the  people  on  the  subject  of  this  canal 
and  to  bring  it  before  the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  an  early  day. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BuED  S.  Patteeson, 
Secretary  Lake  Erie  d  Ohio  River  Ca)ial  Association, 

1002  Hartje  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Appendix  B. 

CoLuiiBrs,  Ohio.  May  7,  1918. 

Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deae  Sie  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  say  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  bill,  now  pending  before  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  to  construct  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal.  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  in  presenting  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  as  well  informed 
persons  will  appear  before  the  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  because  the 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  building  of  such  canal  are  too  obvious  to 
need  especial  mention.  I  only  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  great  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State  that  this  legislation  should  go  through 
promptly. 

Sincerely,  James  E.  Campbell. 


X 
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